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ABSTRACT 

Six topics relative to staff development are 
discussed. The first chapter discusses staff and organization 
development in a 1981 perspective. Both staff and organization 
development are necessary for planned change and school Improvement. 
Both are important processes in persoral and professional growth. The 
second chapter views staff development from the perspective of change 
in the individual. Several frameworks are provided which can be used 
to understand individual differences and to design staff development 
programs in such a matter as to capitalize on human variety. The 
third chapter deals with organizational development as a tool for 
educational change. 7he fourth chapter provides models for designing 
effective staff development programs. The fifth chapter describes 
nethods fcr evaluating staff development. The evaluation component 
needs to provide information about th€ adequacy of the processes, the 
condition of the overall system, and the results of specific 
training. The sixth chapter describes a staff development scenario 
for the future^ in which scenes from a future teacher's life are 
included. (JH) 
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Foreword 



Barbara D. Day 



ASCD HAS TRADITIONALLY ATTEMPTED, through its Yearbook, to address 
the most important — indeed, the most compelling — issues in education. 
Today^ we can all agree that staff development is such an issue, one that 
affects those in educational leadership positions as perhaps no other issue 
will. 

Change and growth are endemic in our complex modem society; the 
school or staff which does not change ^md grow is destined to atrophy^ to 
become obsolete, and to be a burden rather than a bulwark to us and to 
the communities we serve. This is particularly true in view of the increas- 
ing pressure put on our institutions by the upward expansion of the 
whole learning cycle. 

As the authors of this volume point out, we can no longer consider 
an individual s education complete after 12 to 14 years of formal school- 
ing. Learning and growth take place throughout an individual's lifetime 
and must continually be a renewing process. Therefore we must deal with 
organizational growth and with staff development that will adequately 
serve both the organization and the individual. In short, we and the 
institutions which serve us must be self- renewing. 

This requirement for sell-renewal comes in a climate where teadiers 
are apprehensive about the process of evaluation, distrustful of account- 
ability^ and fearful that they will become the scapegoat for innovations 
that didn t work and about which they were unexcited in the first place. 
In addition, our society gives high priority to tangible things — new build- 
ings, for example — and is generally uninterested in the intangibles — staff 
development. Success in this climate will not be easy- 

StiJJ, we must penevere^ and the writers and thinkers whose work is 
collected here are determined to develop a comprehensive process that 
will bring about self-analysis and help us achieve the renewal we seek. 
They are agreed that a workshop or lecture occurring at the end o£ a 
busy school day and typically covering a new curriculum emphasis does 
not constitute good staff development. 
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Included here are suggested models for staff developmenti programs 
designed to give practitioners help in providing necessary organiiational 
and staff renewal* and suggestions for implementing the needed evahmtion 
components, Tlie Yearbook treats organization development as an emerg- 
ing discipline that is inextricably interwoven with staff development and 
that contributes immeasurably to the complexity of this topic. 

As noted in the introduction to Chapter 4; "The work ahead of us is 
to build flowing systems of staff development which help educators enrich 
their lives and competence, faculties improve their schools* and school 
systems initiate curricular and organizational dianges. Until systems of 
staff development are pervasive, implementing ad hoc programs will be 
the norm." Ptit another way* staff development will all too often consist 
of meaningless lectures or workshops at the end of a busy school day 
until we in leadership positions adopt and promote the concepts pre* 
sented in this Yearbook and accept the philosophy it promulgates. 

Therein lies the real challenge, 

Barbara Dav 
ASCD Fresidenb 1980-81 
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staff Dwelopment/Organization 
Devdopment — Perspective 1981 

Betty Dillon-Peterson 

There was a time when society seemed to ckange very little. Institutions 
and value systems ivere relatively stable, clearly understood, and com- 
monly supported throughout communities. Authority was respected. 
Individuals seldom questioned, probed, or criticized. They stayed in one 
place and expected their children to do the same. Attending school was 
an opportunity and a privilege. Teachers taught curriculum designed 
for the average student and those who did not succeed were expected to 
find other, more suitable endeavors. 

To the harried educator of today, that time may sound like a 
Golden Age, although perhaps it only appears so compared with today's 
complexity. In any case, it is true that we now live in a diverse world 
where there is Utile commonality of purpose, much disenchantment with 
public institutions, and high expeciaiions for individual fulfillment. In 
the light o£ these circumstances, schools are scrutinized as never before. 
Educators are pressured from every direction to perform their primary 
function — teaching the basics — better. In addition, they are expected to 
expand ihe curriculum to provide for more and more of the physical, 
personal, and social needs of all students, while subject to steadily declin- 
ing resources. In order to survive they must not become siaticj they must 
develop workable strategies for continuous self-renewal. 

Unfortunately, little systematic atieniion has been given to the iden- 
tific?.tion of reliable means by ivhich schools can, in fact, become self- 
renewing. During education's decade of innovation — the 60s — two major 
forces encouraged the plethora of d^nges (many of which are now per- 
ceived as worthless or no longer exist) . The first was the educators' and 
the public^s awakening awareness thai schools were not adequately serv- 
ing the needs of all students, particularly the disadvantaged. The second 
force was less clearly articulated. Innovation ivas *'in." There was a lively 
excitement and acceptance of the idea of trying new things in the 
nation's classrooms. Many changes were made, often introduced in an 
ad hoc manner, with little other rationale than that it '*felt right." 
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All this activity resulted in one of tlic most stimulating, cliallcngingt 
creative, iiberating, and confusing climates in which schools ^ni\ teaciiers 
had ever operated. Unfortunately^ there were often no sound conceptual 
bases for the clianges made* and the criticism of "cliange for change's 
sake" wasi in many cases* ^ell -deserved. With lack of clear purpose and 
detlication to the innovation* most change efforts were abandoned as 
reactionary forces demanded an accounting or a return to more tradi- 
tional ways of doing business. 

The present climate militates against personal excellence in subtle 
ways. Many teachers are apprehensive about evaluation of their perform- 
ance. It is difficult to keep the evaluation process growth-oriented and 
risk-taking rather than protective and defensive. Most teachers spend 
their professional lives in relative isolation^ both psychological and 
material* with little opportunity to learn from each other. Doing an 
excellent job brings few formal rewards. 

Psychological and economic commitment to die professional growth 
of educators generally is a low public priority. One small school district 
recently paid an enormous fee to an architect to prepare plans for a 
vocational high school* which the Board then decided not to build. Even 
in this conservative community, there was little grumbling about the loss 
of the architect's fee* which was more than the district would spend on 
staff development in 100 )«ars at its present rate of commitment. This 
graphically demonstrates the problem of priorities schools iice as they 
try to convince not only staff members but also tl^e public tliat staff 
development is important* if not crucial. 

Against this backdrop of uncertainty on the part of educators and 
lack of confidence on the part of the public* determined* optimistic etlu* 
cators are working to improve schools and release the potential of the 
people who work in them. Their goal is to develop a coherent* compre* 
hensive process for self-analysis and renewal. One teaclier, when en* 
couraged to attend a staff development activity* said* "I already know 
how to teach better than I do. ' Staff development's task is to make it 
expected that teacliers will not only teach as well as they know how btit 
also that they will learn more about their field while applying those 
learnings effectively. 

Staff Development/Organization Development 3: 
Planned Change 

Staff development and organization development are a gestalt of 
school improvement; both are necessary for maximum growth and effec* 
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tive change. They .ire compIemenLiry hinii:in processes* inextric:ibly 
interwoven* dyn:imic. interactive, nonline^ir, and incredibly complex. In 
order to deal with diis complexity* the audiors of this yearbook have 
provided numerous examples and models. The following deBnitions 
underlie dieir work; 

• Staff Denvlopment: Staff development is a process designed to 
foster personal and professional growdi for individuals within a respect- 
ful, supportive, positive organizational climate having as its ultimate aim 
better learning for students and continuous, responsible self-renewal for 
educators and schools. 

• Organization Development: Organization development is the 
process undertaken by an organization, or part of an organization* to 
define and meet changing self-improvement objectives, while making it 
possible for the individuals in the organization to meet their personal 
and professional objectives. 

The interrelationship between the^e two definitions is clear. The 
successful teacher is, and will remain* a key to successful learning for 
students. But the efforts of one person — however diligent — can be helped 
or hindered signifiaintly by the environment in which he or she works. 
And the influence of that environment can be enhanced by helping the 
total organization or subsystem (school, department> team) be self- 
critiquing and continuously improving* 

Seldom are individual development and institutional development 
or change discrete entities> even though they are often viewed that way. 
Rather, they are dependent correlates. Without one or the other — or if 
they operate in isolation — the potential for significant* positive change is 
materially decreased. Organizations are successful in fulfilling their mis- 
sions only to the degree diat the individuals within them understand and 
contribute to the achievement of mutually-acceptable goals. 

Although staff development and organization development are per- 
ceived as correlates> sometimes blurring or overlapping* it may be advis- 
able to discuss the current level of practice or knowledge about each 
process as background for the chapters of this yearbook. 



Staff development is considered here by answering four questions: 
For whom is staff development intended? How are needs determined? 
Hmv are programs designed and implemented? How are staff develop- 
mentefforts evaluated? 
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4 STAFF development/organization DEVELOPNfENT 

For whom is staQ development intended? 

Ideaily, staff developmem is a process used to provide learning 
opportunities for all people working in schools or responsible for them. 
In fact^ a growing number of sciiool districts do provide staff develop- 
ment on a somewiiat systematic basis for everyone connected with a dis- 
trict* including the board and superintendent* administrators, teachers, 
and classified personnel sudi as cooks* custodians, and bus drivers. In 
practice* most inservice training is targeted at the individual teacher, to 
improve the delivery of services to students. It is assumed there will be 
an impact on student learning, but this impact is not usually specified 
or measured. 

How are needs determined? 
Nee<ls assessments customarily take three forms; 
1' Persons in supervisory positions determine needs from their assess- 
ment of the quality of work being performed by those reporting to them, 

2, Individuals are asked to state their own perceived needs or to 
respond to a checklist or similar instrument, 

3, Groups of individuals (teams* departments, schools) respond to 
various internal or external pressures by planning collaboratively to bring 
about specific clianges. 

Within a given seliool district, all three processes may operate. Each 
has strengths and weaknesses. The first, more commonly applied to classi- 
fied personnel* has the advantage of providing what could be a broader, 
more comprehensive and perhaps less subjective framework because 
individuals vary a great deal in their abilities to assess their own needs. 
However, most individuals, and particularly teachers and administrators* 
feel that their autonomy and professional judgment have been abridged 
i£ someone else, even in a superordinate position* diagnoses and pre- 
scribes for them. And, the ability of the superordinate to make a judg- 
ment is sometimes suspect. 

The second form of needs assessment is applied most frequently to 
professional personnel, such as teachers and administrators. It allows 
almost complete autonomy on the part of those for whom the program 
is designed, but provides little in the way of objective, outside input. 

The third form, supported by research on change* builds on the idea 
that individuals are more committed to carrying out plans which they 
feel reflect a genuine need and which they have helped to develop 
(Berman and Pauly, 1975, pp. 82-85), It has the disadvantage of being 
dependent on the effectiveness of the group process which facilitates or 
retards it. 
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A combiRiUion of these Uirec forms ot needs Jissessmciu is piol^nl^ly 
desirable in the nl)scnce of more rigorous, diuii-biiscd teclmi(|ucjt. One 
cxcmiple of a more sophisticated approcicli. itsed in industry and wov: 
receiving some attention in education^ is the ai;sessnieiit center* hi tJii*i 
process, individuals are placed in sinitdated sitnation.s ^vfiich give them 
an opportunity to demonstrate skiiJs cletennined lo be neeessary fov 
quality performance in their particular rotes. Results of this kind of 
assessment could provide an individuaJ siafl development plan basal on 
a profile of needs, Ohvionsly, the selection of the skills to be assessed and 
the deveJopment of appropriate assessment exercises to ineasture those 
skills are difficult problems not yet satisfactorily soIve<L 

How arc programs dt signrd and implemented? 

Much more is kno\\^n about how learning takes place than is used 
in practice. There is no effective network for communicating research 
findings to practitioners so that they may use these findings In a consistent 
\\fay wluch has the cnmnJative effect of improving education for students. 
Most school districts are just beginning to colJect information system- 
atically which can l>e used to program for both student and stalf learning 
needs. Only recently has serious attention J)een given to the specific 
learning styles and characteristics of aduJts* 

In the absence of a sound data base upon which to determine needs, 
staff developers tend to employ a variety of relatively simplistic staff 
development techniques to respond to current pressures for school im- 
provement. Typical of these "instant sokitions" to long-term problems 
are: crash training courses in new teaching techniques* cursory introduc- 
tion of new "teacher proof' curriculum materials, sensitivity training 
sessions prior to court-ordered desegregation, brief workshops on new 
state or federal regulations. These may involve an occ:isional inservice 
day with littie or no follow-np, college-type courses, or large group 
presentations by an outside consultant. 

Inservice is individualized most frequently by permitting staff niem- 
bers to choose the staff development activities iu which they want to 
participate. The norm for staff development is the leader-directed lecture 
presentation. Seldom are small* prchlein-solving groups formed, and even 
less frequently are individuals helped to determine their own needs and 
given on-the-job support through coziching until skills are incorporated 
naturally. 

How are results measured? 

Evaluation of staff development efforts is primarily based on tlie 
opinions of participants, and success rests on whether they enjoyed the 
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activity and whether it was perceived by them to be helpful. Learning 
objectives — as difficult to set for adults as for children — are often not 
made clear enough to be measurable. And i£ there is an attempt to be 
expliciti the staff development leader may be tempted to select an unim- 
portant outcome which can be measured easily, as opposed to a more 
significant outcome difficult to assess. More and more, those responsible 
for staif development are artempting to be clearer about expected results 
with tlie intent of measuring them more competently. 



Although organization clevelopm'^iit has been used in industry for 
the past 20 years, it has only recei^tly received attention for its utility in 
education. In fact, recognition of its app' ^abihty to school change and 
renewal has come about in many cases as a result of the employment of 
some of its strategies by staff development leaders in an intuitive> almost 
accidental way, A pragmatic analysis of what did and did not work in 
staff development led these staff developers to see that substantial change 
in the individual seldom occurs unless some kind of group process pro- 
vides for support, exchange of ideas, maintenance of enthusiasm, and 
problem-solving capabilities. The function of organization development 
is to promote die effectiveness of the organization in ways which are 
parallel to or include those ^^dopied by staff development to improve the 
effectiveness and satisfaction of individuals. Consequently, many staff 
development personnel consciously began to take into account the organi- 
zation's function and characteristics as well as those of the individual in 
providing appropriate learning experiences. 

Tlie basic assumptions made by practitioners about organization 
development are: (1) maximum productivity and personal satisfaction 
are dependent on change in both the individual and the organization, 
and (2) there are processes which can be adopted or incorporated which 
will provide for positive growth in both. 

Although the concepts underlying organization development are re- 
ceiving more and more attention and use by practitioners, there is as 
yet no comprehensive^ definitive research base or universally accepted 
organisation development theory which demonstrates beyond doubt that 
it is a viable process for improving schools. Experts disagree about 
whether organization development change efforts are appropriate for 
schools at all; to what degree organizations can actually be equally con- 
cerned about task accomplii^hment and human fuliillment; whether or- 
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ganization development is b;iscd on a legitimate theory; and even whether 
or not it is a fad (Kahn, 1974) . 

These concerns are relatively unimportant if organization develop- 
ment is perceived primarily as long-range organizational improvement in 
problem solving* commnnication, coUaboratiom participation* trusts and 
uncovering and confronting conflict (FuUan* Miles, and Taylor* 1980) — 
skills \Wuch should be helpful in any field of collective human endeavor. 
Organization development does appear to provide direction in these 
areas* and the authors of this yearbook believe that it has significant 
potential if appropriately used. 

There is general agreement that there are two purposes for organiza^ 
tioii development: to make the organization more effective in accom- 
plishing its task und to improve the quality of life for those ^vho work 
in it. There is also general agreement about what its goals should be, 
xvith the following list being representative: 

K Develop cle:ir communication through new communications skills 
and new' procedures for more open communication. 

2. Build trust and increase understanding by opening close* personal 
communications so tfuit hidden agendas and covert feelings can be dealt 
with in ^ climate of openness and authenticity. 

3. Involve more people in decision making by encouraging informa- 
tion sharing and the identification of related responsibilities. 

4. Create an open, problem-solving climate by helping companion 
groups to identify move clearly the problems confronting them and to 
develop collaborative* Workable phms for solving ihem. 

5. Increase g^oup effectiveness by helping members analyze and im- 
prove the procedures for carrying out group tasks. 

6. Uncover conflict by providing participants with procedures that 
allow conflict to emerge (Schmuck, 1975* p. 11)^ 

Successful, authentic organization development efforts in schools 
appear to require these conditions: 

L Long-term (three-five year) commitment to an effort involving 
the total system or subsystem. 

2. Careful passage through three phases* each of which may be sub- 
divided and which may overlap. These phases are: entry or start-up» 
initial operation, and maintenance or institutionalization. Success in each 
of these stages is necessary for successful organization development, with 
the first being absolutely critical. 
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3, Top management and central office commitment and actual in- 
volvement, 

4, Commitment and involvement of the building principal, particu- 
larly when the effort is directed at a school, 

5, Use of an outside consultant whose purpose is to assist those in 
the system or subsystem to Jearn to use the components of the organiza- 
tion development process and to work in-depth with some staff members 
so they can provide their own continuing in-house leadership, 

6, Voluntary commitment of a significant percentage of the individ- 
uals within the system or subsystem utilizing the organization develop- 
ment process, that is, all or at least a majority of the staff within a build- 
ingf and perhaps parents or even students, 

7, Careful planning which results in early^ visible success related 
directly to on-the-job concerns ol those who are involved in the progtam 
improvement effort they have collaboratively decided upon, 

8, Provision of a modest amount o£ local funding, primarily to he 
expended on the services of tho otitside consultant and time for all others 
involved in the activity, (Research has shown that organization develop- 
ment efforts which have been totally or heavily funded from outside tend 
to disappear when that monetary incentive is gone,) 

9, Incorporation of organization development strategies which be- 
come a regular ^vay of doing business, an integral part of the self-renewing 
effort of a school or district, rather than something apart (Fullan, Miles, 
and Taylor, 1980) , 

Those who have worked in staff development will readily see paral- 
lels between these indicators of successful organization development and 
similar characteristics of effective staff development: 

L Long-term commitment to a particular direction or progtam, en- 
abling the learner to proceed in an orderly way from orientation through 
in-depth exposure to integrated practice, ' 

2, Meaningful involvement of those who are to be "developed" in 
needs assessment and planning, 

3, Active part ici pat iot, as well as verbal commitment of ^^ey central 
office administrators and principals to the staff development effort, 

4. Development of an in-house cadre of knowledgeable leaders who 
can carry on the training once the expert has departed. 

5. ' Sufficient numbers of staff members voluntarily involved in the 
learning to provide an adequate support system to maintain the change 
long enough for it to he institutionalized* 
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6. Inclusion of immediate application possibilities in the training 
program. 

7. Adequate economic support — particularly to provide time for the 
sustained eifort needed. 

The similarity o£ these two sets of critical characteristics appears to 
reinforce the notion ihat staff development and organization develop- 
ment should not be treated as separate entities. Rather they should be 
dealt with together so i\x<\i the strategies employed in one context can be 
transferred to the other when appropriate. 



Against this background, yearbook authors and committee members 
have endeavored to develop a coherent, interrelated publication designed 
to give practitioners practical help in providing more meaningful learn- 
ing for adults. 

A brief overview of the chapters may help the reader see how they 
are related. 

Chapter 2 deals with the learner as an individual and as an adult. 
Essentially, adult learners vary in important ways. They prefer differing 
levels of structure, task complexity, attention to penonal needs, feedback 
about performance, and risk-taking. 

Chapter 3 views organization development as an emergent discipline 
that provides concepts and skills for improving the climate and problem- 
solving ability of organizations. Applied to education, its goal is to help 
members of school organizations (faculties, administrators, community 
members) develop communities which effectively solve problems, initiate 
needed changes, and provide support for their members. 

Chapter 4 describes a staff development effort which is compatible 
with organization development principles. Fred Wood, Steven Thomp- 
son, and Sister Frances Russell approach the problem of designing staff 
development systems. They provide a statement of beliefs or assumptions* 
present a five-stage process for creating and initiating inservice systems, 
and give examples of the operation of their process in schools. 

In Chapter 5, Daniel Duke and Corno summarize basic evalua- 
tion theory and apply it to a staff development project, which also Is 
compatible with organization development principles. They deal ivith a 
wide range of areas from political decisions (who will evaluate how and 
why; to whom and how will results be communicated?), to assumptions 
and procedures for evaluations. 
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Bruce Joyce describes n staff development scenario for the future in 
Chapter 6, This scennrio is not startlingly difterent from what is present 
in many quality school systems today* What is important about it, per- 
haps^ is that it is not startlingly different or unusual, but that it reflects 
a healthy and natural institutionalization of growth and improvement* It 
points towartl the time when the teacher — and aU others who work in 
schools — win routinely recognize the need to gmw and change, ^vill do so 
without a great deal of fnss, and will have a genuine feeling of satisfaction 
in the process* 

In the descriptive language of an ASCD yearbook of nearly two 
decades ago, we hope that this yearbook will help us to perceive more 
clearly what individual and organizational needs may be, to behave in 
more sophisticated ways to provide more adequate educational responses 
to those needs, and to enable nil of us and our students to become more 
nearly what we can become in terms of fulfilling our vital societal role. 
That is the challenge of growth and de\^eiopmentt both for the individual 
and the organization. 
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Staff Development — Change 
in the Individual 

Richard Bents and Kenneth R. Howey 



Adult LiCARNEks differ in important wnys. They renct dillerently to 
cducauoti:tl environments, perferring various levels of structure^ task 
coinpJexity» attention to perM>nal needs* feedback about performance* 
and risk-taking. 

Rennetli Howey, Richard Bents, Tont Santmire, Gene HaJL and 
Gordon Klopf ha^'c identified several frameworks which can be used to 
understand individual differences adapt staff ve Jo pment environ^ 
ments so that human variety wiJJ capitalized on and made productive* 
expanding the readi of each adult learner. They emphasize Hunt's find- 
ing tJiat aduJt learning styles are not fixed. Adults change and* most im- 
|X>rtantk enlarge the range of environments in wZiich they can work com- 
fortably. 

The authors make extensive use of Hunt*s applications of conceptual 
systems theory (which he developed with Harvey and Schroder) and 
summarize the principles \\£ has developed after extensive research with 
teachers* parents* and children. They also draw on the formulations by 
Loevinger. KJopf. and Hall to weave the most comprehensive framework 
yet presented to guide staff development from an *'adult learning styles" 
perspective. 

Their framework is tlieoretically grounded and ^ni^^^titly practical 
botJi for broad program design and as a basis for the inservice education 
of staff developers who would understand their clients and how preferred 
learning modalities can be adapted to and enlarged. 



In a recent* relatively large study of staff development practices, teachers, 
teacher educators, staff developers* administrators, and parents of school- 
age students were surveyed in various parts ot the country regarding their 
views on inservice educationr Wliile a little more than a quarter of all 
types of respondents believed staff development practices were generally 

Also contributing to this chapter Ge\e E. Hall, Dhision Coordinator, 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, The University of 
Texas, Aitstin; Gordon J. Klopf. Proxfost and Dean, Bank Street College, New 
York, New York; ToNi JE. Santmire. Associate Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Measurements, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

II 

Is 
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of desired quality, over 40 percent perceived present practice as only fair 
and nearly another 30 percent indicated that injervice was in poor condi- 
tion. Inservice activities for the new teacher during the critical first teach- 
ing assignment were especially lacking but teachers reported that problems 
persisted througtiout their teaching careers (Yarger, Howey, and Joyce, 
1980) , 

The most common form of staff development identified was the 
workshop or lecture, typically occurring at the end of the working day and 
and at a site other tJi^n the jchool. Staff development generally took place 
in a group setting with minimal accommodation to individual differencej. 

The data did suggest increases in surveys of teacher "needs," How- 
ever, these inventories or diagnoses were at a remote and general leveh 
Needs were often identified in terms of a curriculum emphasis (for ex- 
ample, environmental education) or instructional concern (for example, 
classroom management) teachers appeared most interested in. Specific 
personal/professional concerns or organization issues were seldom identi- 
fied or given adequate attention. Analysis and documentation of class- 
room practices were also exceedingly rare. 

The findings of this study corroborate other research and common 
perceptions, Inservice education or staft development is still fi-equently 
characterized by a late afternoon lecture-discussion on a topic of general 
interest. Planned linkages with the individual teadiefs personal/ profes- 
sional perspectives and predispositions are uncommon and follow-up in 
specific classrooms is rare. 

The importance of systematically including our knowledge of how 
adults grow and learn in plans for staff development programs is readily 
apparent, Yet> as indicated earlier* there is considerable evidence that we 
ignore much of what We do know. We give insufficient attention to the 
distinctive qualities oC adult learning — how adults learn, how they prefer 
to learn, and what they want to learn. 

Many have assumed that human development is complete by the end 
of adolescence. In the cognitive area, for example* Inhelder and Piaget 
(195S) described the change from concrete operational thinking to formal 
operational thinking as taking place in early adolescence. Since formal 
operational thought is the last stage of Piagetian theory, some assumed 
that formal operational thinking was attained by the end cf adolescence 
and that no further changes in cognitive development occurred in adult- 
hood. Research has also indicated that cognitive development is related 
to development in interpersonal competence (Flavell and others, 1968; 
Kuhn and others, 1971; Selman, 1971; Tomlinson-Keasy and Keasy, 1974) , 
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which suggested that interpersonal character is tics Vi^ere also basically 
stabilized in adolescence* 

Over the past ten years, however, evidence has accumulated wliich 
indicates that development is considerably more complex than previously 
thought. Current research clearly suggests that there are differences in 
adult learners on developmental variables in areas of cognition or ways of 
thinking as well as in interpersonal orientation* It has also been docu- 
mented that these developmental differences account for differences in the 
performance of teachers. In the following discussion, we will review some 
of the common developmental differences existing in adult learners and 
briefly discuss the implications of these differences for the content, organi- 
zation, and delivery of staff development programs. 

Overview of Adult Education 

Insights into adult development are helpful to those planning and 
providing staff development. As an individual moves through life from 
infancy to old age, changes are constantly taking place within the person 
as well as within the range of settings in which he or she lives and works. 
This is particularly tnie of teachers and administrators, because they are 
responsible for assisting others to succeed in a rapidly changing world* 

While adult development is by no means a fully articulated concept, 
there has recently been an increasing amount of information generated 
about adults and how they learn. Systematic conceptions of adult develop- 
ment are now evolving. Study o! adults can be traced to Sigmund Freud, 
with Carl Jung also making early contributions to die literature, Erik 
Erikson has had an enormous influence on many scholars today, particu- 
larly with his social*psycho logical studies of adults, Berrin, Neugarten, 
Kohlberg* Hunt, Loevinger, Heath, Chickering* Sprinthall, and Salman 
have been engaged in research on adults for several years now, and second 
and third generation scholars are following them, 

Chickering (1974) divided adult developmental theorists into two 
basic groups: developmental age theorists and developmental stage 
theorists. Theorists tend to develop concepts and systems or relationships 
consistent with their own orientation. A psychologist's perceptions of 
adults will differ from those of a sociologist or a biologist. We will address 
both age-related and stage*related concepts here. However, since the focus 
of this chapter is on the individual, our discussion will rely primarily on 
those concepts developed from a psychological perspective. Sociological 
perspectives are presented more fully in Chapter 3 on Organization 
Development. 
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Both age and stage are elusive concepts and call for definition. Age 
theorists are interested in determining if there are concerns, problems, 
and tasks which are common to most or all adults at various times in their 
lives- They are also concerned with explairiing why certain concerns, prob- 
lems, and tasks might IcM^m more prominently at one time of life than at 
anotJier and how these affect adnlt behavior- Berrin, Levinson, Gould, 
and Sheehy are among age theorists wJio discuss aduh development in 
such terms as life periods* passages, stages of hfe, and periods of transi- 
tion- 

Stage theorists, on the other hand, focus on distinct or qualitative 
differences in the structure of thinking (modes of thinking) at various 
points in development that are not necessarily age-related- The different 
structures or ways of thinking form an invariant sequence or progression 
in iudividual development- These structural dianges provide insight into 
what information an individual teuds to use, how that information is 
used, and the type of interactions he or she might have with the environ- 
ment- 
Studies, especially those concerned with the way people typically 
learn m schools, point to distinct personal traits that predict success as an 
adult- The names for these traits vary from the familiar to the esoteric, for 
example, ego maturity, psychological maturity, personal competence, 
allocentrism, integrity^ role-taking ability, accurate empathy, symbolic 
processing, interpersonal competence; nonetheless, they are all highly 
similar (Sprinthall and Sprinthall, 1980)- They ail underscore tlie 
importance of cognitive-developmental structures as signi6cant determi- 
nants of life performance- Piaget, Kohlberg, Hunt, SprinthalL Loevinger, 
and Perry are among the stage theorists who vie^v adidt development in a 
definite progression from concrete, undifferentiating, simple, stniciured 
individuals to more abstract, dtffereutiating> complex, autonomous yet 
interdependent indidduals- 

We should add tliat the distinction between age and stage theorists is 
not totally discrete or even as discrete as the pi"eceding paragi'aplis might 
suggest- Rather, age is the major variable for some theorists whereas the 
stnicture of thinking is the major variable for others- Cross fertilization of 
ideas has ocairred between these theorists and will continue as the body 
of Icnowledge regarding adult development is enlargetl- For example* 
while Kohlberg has carefully refrained from relating a developmental 
stage to a spedfir chronological age range, he has acknowledged that hU 
data indicate that no adults have readied his iwo highest stages of moral 
development before ages 23 and 30 respectively- 

In summary, tlie crucialiiy of considering adult development relative 
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to inservice or staff development miglit best be illustrated by the of 
David Hunt, The most comprehensive set of studies regarding adult 
teachers has been undertaken by this developmental psychologist/ educa- 
tor and his associates at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
Hunt hiisbeen able to document through research in natural settings that 
teachers who were assessed at more advanced developmental stages (con- 
ceptual level) were viewed as more effective as classroom teachers in sev- 
eral ways. For example, teachers at higlier stages of development func- 
tioned in the classroom at a more complex level. They were more adap- 
tive in their teaching style, more flexible and tolerant, ,^lso these teachers 
were more responsive to individual differences and employed a variety of 
teaching models, such as lectures, small group discussions, inquiry, role- 
playing. They were less directive and authoritative. These teachers were 
also more empathic- they could more accurately "read" and respond to 
the emotions of their students. Overall, they provided a wide and varied 
learning environment for their students. They were rated as effective 
teachers. 

The work of Hunt and his associates has also demonstrated that in- 
dividuals at more concrete levels of conceptual development function best 
in more structured environments while those at more abstract levels can 
hinction effectively in either high or low structurctl environinent,s. Ob- 
viously all learners will function in different environments, but the degree 
of effectiveness and satisfaction will dilfer. Therefore, a staff development 
program must design approjjnate, efficacious learning environments. For 
exam])le, a loosely strucluied staff development activity will not accom- 
modate the needs of the more concrete conceptual-level pjn ticipiints, so 
they will not fmictlou as elfectively as they would in a moi"e highly stnic- 
turetl environment, Auotlier pertinent example is found in the adminis- 
trative characteristics of high conceptual-level eclucatoi-s. Silver (1975) 
reported that administrator:^ at high conceptual levels were more effective 
in democratic leadership styles than low'er conceptual, level administra- 
tors. In addition, the high conceptual level administrators were both more 
person-oriented and professionally-oriented while tuchiding democratic 
decision-maklug processes in tlieir lendershtj). 

While Individuals differ in conceptttal development and these differ- 
ences require differentiated learning envhonments for optimal develop- 
ment it must be noted that adult growth is continuous. The developmen- 
tal level of an individual i:^ not to be seen a:^ a permanent classification, 
but rather as a current preferred mode of functioning (Hunt, 1974), 
This perspective must be underscored to fully appreciate the develop- 
mental nature of adult growth. 
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Cognilive Developmenl 

Two lines of research specifically in the area of cognitive development 
have suggested that adults differ in their developmental status* Pirst> there 
is increasing data which indicate that a large proportion of adults have 
not completed the transition between concrete (cliaracteri7ed by logical 
operations) and formal operational tJiought (characterized by proposi- 
tional thinking) as evidenced on Piagetian tasks (Tomlinson*Keasy, 1972; 
Kuhn, Langer, Kohlberg, and Haan, 1971; Neimark, 1975). Obvious dif- 
ferences exist among individuals in (1) their capacity to imagine alterna- 
tive combinations of variables or conditions, formulate hypotheses* sys- 
tematically test these hypotheses, and (2) the awareness of one's own 
processes of reasoning and the ability to be critical of these processes. 

Second, there is additional research that suggests a developmental 
sequence in thtnlting processes beyond Piaget's formal operations. The 
existence of a stage beyond formal operations was suggested on theoretical 
grounds by some authors (Riegel, 1975) , More recently Kitchener (1977) 
has found evidence for the deveJopment of what she calls Reflective Judg- 
ment, TJiis thinking process appears lo build upon formal operations and 
go beyond it lo allow individuals to make intelligent judgments in situa- 
tions where information is incomplete. 

In a group of 60 individuals, 20 high school juniors. 20 college 
juniors, and 20 advanced liberal arts graduate students, Kitchener found 
that there was a regular increase with age in scores on her measnre of 
Reflective Judgment, In the graduate student population (an age group 
which approximates the age of many of those engaged in staff develop- 
ment) she found a range of Reflective Judgment scores from 2 to 7 on a 
7-point scale* Thus, even in an adult poptdation which one might assitme 
would all have high scores on a measure of Reflective Jndgment, wide 
variance was found. 

Interpersonal Development 

Research related to inter|>ersonal deveJopment lias provided results 
analogous to tJie results in cognitive development, Loevinger's (1976) 
theory of Egp Development represents a succession of turning points, or 
milestone secjuenccs. d\at include aspects oE thought cliaracter develop- 
ment interpersonal relations, and self-understanding. Research (Bernier. 
1976; Oja, 1977) indicates that teachers normatively score at the con- 
scientious/conformist and. conscientious stages (about midpoint on the 
Loevinger scale) rather dian at more advaticed stages o£ ego development 
whicii are associated with increased flexibility* differentiation of feelings* 
respect for individuality, and tolerance for conflict and ambiguity* 
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Conceptual Systems Tlieory, as developed by Harvey* Hiint, and 
Scliroder (1961), views adult development as progressing through four 
identifiable levels. At Level I the individual is undifferentiating and tied 
to social norms ivhile processing inform^ttion in a relative, simplistic man- 
ner. The highest level (Level IV) characterizes individuals as autonomous 
and self-reliant, Harvey and others (1966) reported that of 1400 college 
undergraduate and graduate students tested^ approximately 1000 ivere 
classifiable as being at predominantly one of these four stages (as opposed 
to having evidence of more than one stage in their responses) , The per* 
centages of the 1000 classifiable individuals at the various levels ivere as 
follows; Level 1—42%; Level 11—21%; Level III— 28%^; Level IV— 9%, 
Santmire (1979) collectetl data on populations including junior high 
scliool students* college soplioniores* college juniors* graduate students^ 
and parents* ana also reported discernible ditfferences in these populations 
according '.o conceptual level, 

Diff<;rences among educators on both the interpersonal and cognitive 
dimensions are discernible. It is in the best interests of all individuals 
involved that these developmental differences be taken into account ivhen 
designing a staff development program. 

Developmental Differences and Behavior 

There is some research ou how differences in cognitive and inter- 
personal development among teachers affects how they do in inservice or 
staif development programs, Huut and Joyce (1967) , for example* found 
that high conceptual level teachers were more reflective in their teaching 
styles and more helpful to students in evaluating information and gener* 
ating hypotheses than low conceptual level teachers. Studies by Tomlinson 
and Hunt (1971) and Gordon (1976) reported that low conceptual level 
preservice teachers preferred to teach using a rule/example order (gen- 
eral principles or rules stated first and then examples given), whereas 
higli conceptual level teachers preferred to teach using an example/rule 
order (first providing an example and then determining a rule or princi- 
ple to govern the example) , 

Research also strongly suggests that high conceptual level individuals 
can form at least two concepts about the same elements of information^ 
that is, they are able to identify a course of action and alternatives to that 
action (Schroden Driver, and Streufert, 1967; Schroden 1971) , They are 
also more stress tolerant (Suedfeld^ 1974), better able to look at a prob- 
lem from multiple viewpoints (Wolfe, 1963) , create more diverse learning 
settings for their students (Hunt and Joyce, 1967) , and function best with 
discovery types of learning (McLachlan and Hunt* 1973) , 
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Both Salyachvin (1972) and Bents (1978) reported that when two 
different kinds o£ information were presented to low conceptual level 
students (teachers in this case) they were most afFected by what they 
experiencecl first. In sum, it can be stated tliat less mature* less complex 
teachers process experience diffei-ently and may not do well in certain 
inservice contexts. 

Development Change 

To this pointt we liave been discussing adult development. Develop- 
ment has been defined here in a generic manner in terms of the cognitive 
complexity and information processing abilities of the individual. DeveU 
opniental change affects the "structural constitution" of the individual's 
thinking, his/her overt pattern or way of tliinking. As development pro- 
gresses lo higher levels of complexity, it increases the flexibility of ihe 
individual and allows the individual to react to ever-increasing stimuli. 

In an etlucative sense* behavior can be stated in the context of desired 
change or objectives. Hunt (1971) described two kinds of objectives. The 
first are developmental (genotypic) objeciives which emphasize clianges 
in the underlying processes of stnictural organization of the person. Edu- 
cational objectives of this lypc seek to alter the developmental growth of 
the person. On the other hand* contemporaneous (plienotypic) objec- 
tives are concerned with producing immediate, observable changes. They 
address specific behavioral change. 

Since developmental levels of an individual are not permanent but 
rather are a current preferred mode of functioning, a program designer 
should take into account the current status of ihe individual atid also 
create programs which will stimulate growth to other levels. While there 
is no model to stimulate developmental growth, guidelines for the devel- 
opment of such a model are provided by Sprinthall and Sprinthall 
(1980). The following aspects, of their staff development efforts proved 
effective in promoting developmental growth: 

1. Significant roledaking experiences such as cross-role teaching and 
internsliips should be encouraged. Each teacher should be expected to 
perform new, more complex interpersonal tasks than previously per- 
formetl. Tiiese role-taking experiences should be experience-based^ that is^ 
they must be grounded in reaL everyday activities. The experiences must 
be active and direct as opposed to vicarious and indirect. For example, a 
teadier placed in a "consulting teacher" role (where the teacher does not 
engage in direct instruction of pupils but rather engages in consulting 
functions with other teachers) would certainly be expected to perform 
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more complex interpersonal tiisks than previously perfonnccl. This role 
is active and directly tied to tlie realities of day-to-day experience, 

2- Continuing the example^ assuming appropriate structure is pro- 
vided to tlie consulting teacher role* die (]nalit;uive aspects oE experience- 
based role-taking are taken into acmiint. Role-taking can be eidier educa- 
tive or inisediicative conn'ngent upon the "inatcJi" of the teacher's develop- 
mental level and the structure of the cclttcational environment or hi this 
example, the role of the consiiliing teacl^er. Simply slated, development 
tally mature iiicUviduah will ftinction well in either high or low strnctuved 
environments, Developmentally immature individnaU will function best 
in high structured environments, L. Sprinthall (1978) reported that when 
developmentally immature school supervisors were mismatched with 
developmentally niattire student teachers* the supervisor's effectiveness 
ratings of these students were low. However* a more objective rating 
indicated a high degree of effectiveness by the mature student teachers. 

3, Careful and contimtous guided rePection is needed. When role- 
taking experiences {consulting teacher role* for example) ai'e underiaken* 
the individual needs to examine that experience from a variety of views. 
This reflection can be guided by providing theoretical foinidations of 
adidt development as a baseline for questions and reactions to the loie- 
taking experience. An iindej-standing of adult growth and development is 
useful to the consulting teacher to inform hei/him ol the changes thsu Ctin 
be exijected when engaghig in role-Laking experiences. In addition* the 
exploration of the major tenets of developmental tlieor)- will allow the 
consulting leaclier to reflect on her/his activity relative to tlie pattern of 
changes thin all sdults experience. Fnirtietl question*; such as "^\^hat does 
this mean for me,^*' and "VVfiat does this mean for others?*' focus and 
stimulate tins reflection, 

4. Balance between real experience and discnssion/rcfiection needs 
to be established. Appropriate time should be provided for discussions oE 
various experiences. Concurrently, time needs to be provided for reflec- 
tion. The inservice organizer should provide a knowledge base concerning 
adult growth and development to serve both discussion and reflection, \ 
guided integration is necessary to structure questions and activities. Time 
should be allowed for specific responsibilities, A theoretical base should 
be evident. And* finally, follow-up sessions should be planned. 

TJie programs neetl to be €O7iti7ii(0i(s, Yarger, Howey* and Joyce 
(1980) clearly document tlie ineffectiveness of brief, episodic* weekend- 
type activities. Continuity can be provided by designing activities that 
extend over long peiiotls of time. Grouping or clustering teachers provides 
another type of continuity both for support of the individual and for 
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contiiuioiis supervision. It is important to integrate inservice activities 
into larger program gpaLs and objectives. In the aforementioned example 
of t]\e consttUtng teacher, a year or even two to iluee years would provide 
the necessary continuity. To ensure lasting impact the specific activities of 
the consulting teacher should be integrated into larger organi2ationaI 
goals and objectives. 

0. Both personal support and challenge should be provided. The 
cognitive dissonance which accompanies developmental change u^iually 
provides the necessary challenge but the program design must include 
appropriate psychological support. The support can come in many forms 
including the creation of peer support groups and a I^eighlened awareness 
that adult developmental change can and does happen with everyone. 

The above general guidelines are rooted in the assumptions of learn- 
ing by doing and reflecting — the notion that hum.ms grow and develop 
through programs that combine action and reflection. Again, these pro- 
gram elements are intended to stimulate developmental growth. It was 
suggested in number two above that an "appropriate" educational en- 
vironment be provided for a given developmental level. We turn our 
attention now toward a specific example of how developmental stage 
diiferences call for different staff development approaches. 

Stage Differences and Staff Development 

Tailoring staff development programs to individual developmental 
needs and specific learning styles has the potential for making lendiers 
more effective. In addition, the teacher is subject to change as further 
development occurs. **The possibility that development continues in the 
adult years means thai staff development programs may be playing a role, 
not only in teaching new content and neTv skills, but also in the develop- 
ment of the individual in more fundamental ways as well" (Santmire, 
1979) . 

The example used here will be that of Htuit (lOGft, 1971) and Hunt 
and Sullivan (1974) who propose a matching model to facilitate adult 
learning and enhance (ievelopmenlal growtli. They suggest that each .stage 
in conceptual development has its own characteristics that govern how 
information processing occurs. Each stage, Uiey argue, has basic requisites 
which must be accomplished prior to transition to the next stage (for 
example, before an individual moves to Stage II, he/she must be able to 
differentiate between self and social norms) . TJ\ey propose that if train- 
ing environment.^ are constructed fo matcli or be consistent wiili the 
current stage characteristics of the IndividtMl and also recognize and 
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facilitate the requisites of that stage, they will be maximally effective in 
both learning and developmental senses. In brief, this matching principle 
states that less developmen tally mature individuals profit most from 
highly structured environments, and more developmen tally mature indi- 
viduals can profit from either high or loiv structured environments. 

To illustrate hoiv matdiing might occur, ive ivill look at develop- 
ment in terms of Conceptual Systems Theory (Harvey, Hunt, and 
Schroder, 1961). Conceptual Systems Theory is chosen as an example 
because this concept of development includes dimensions of both inter- 
personal maturity and information processing. The developmental se- 
quence of the theory ivill be described in terms of the characteristics of 
each stage or conceptual level and the conceptual work required for 
progression from one level to the next. Use of this concept in the design 
of stalF development programs will be illustrated for learners at various 
stages of development. 

The Developmental Sequence of Conceptual Systems Theory 

There are excellent descriptions of the theoretical properties of these 
levels in the developmental sequence described in the literature on Con- 
ceptual Systems Theory. However* to be practical for staff development 
planners> this sequence needs to be stated in terms of the Icinds of orien- 
tations found in day-to-day experience. Therefore* the following overview 
translates the more theoretical treatments into the experience of teachers. 
The theory identifies a sequence of four stages called Conceptual Levels 
with three Transitional Levels between them. (This portion of the chap- 
ter draws heavily from the work of Santmire [1979], Her articulation of 
conceptual levels and the notions regarding staff development are liber- 
ally used here.) 

Level I. During early adolescence, most individuals have internalized 
the general norms and social conventions which apply to individuals 
within the culture or group. Everyone, including oneself, is regarded as 
similar with respect to these norms. Authority is respected as the source 
of new ideas and the determiner of right and WTong, The requisite con- 
cepti;alization at this level is being ,Tt>le to articulate and define these 
norms and how they apply in one's everyday life. 

Transition to Level IL At this point* the application of the norms 
defined ^^t Level 1 makes it apparent to the individual that there are 
sitUiitions in which these norms iippear to conflict or appear not to apply 
at all. This generally occurs in situations where individuals do some- 
thing regarded ijs being appropriate from one point of view, but as in- 
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appropriate from another. The individual then questions the norms in 
terms of their applicability in all situations and in terms of the purpose 
they serve. This questioning then leads to a recognition that one often 
differs from the general standard in terms of ideas of what is appropriate 
and why. Therefore, the Transition to Level II is a period in which 
generalized norms and standards are questioned. The conceptual effort 
at this transition level is in the articulation of the ways in which one 
differs from various norms. 

Level IL The questioning process initiated during the transition 
continues. Individuals begin to realize that they are not different from 
all norms and this leads to an attempt to put together a coherent idea of 
the self in relation to the general norms. This organization of one's own 
norms and standards relative to cultural norms and standards obviously 
requires the articulation of one's own ideas and their comparison with 
cultural expectations. This is the primary conceptualisation that occurs 
at this level. The final articulation of Level II self constitutes the forma- 
tion of what is referred to by these theorists as an identiiy. 

Transition to Level IIL At this level, tlie definition of the self as an 
individual is not generalised to others individuals. This leads to a 
greater awareness of how individuals differ in several ways. Thus the 
primary conceptual task at this transitional level is to articulate how 
others differ from the self. 

Level IIL Increased understanding oE how each individual is unique 
then leads, in Level III, to an understanding of where general norms or 
standards are inapplicable. Individuals at this level more clearly articu- 
late how others are unique in their own right. 

Transition to Level IV. Generally, Level III individuals want to 
coordinate their efforts with others- They increasingly reali^e that it is 
necessary to relinquish some of their individual standards for ihe com- 
mon good. The primary conceptual task at this transitional stage is the 
articulation of ways in which individuals can be coordinated to meet 
common goals. It results in an orientation toward developing interactions 
which maintain the integrity of the individuals involved while obtaining 
desired ends. Each group evolves its own ways of interacting which vary 
from task to task- 
Staff Development for Learners at Different Levels 

A more complete understanding of this specific developmental se- 
quence can allow one to identify characteristics of individuals at any 
given level or transition. In turn one can plan specific inservice environ- 
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ments to accommodate individuals at different stages and promote further 
development as well. This process is illustrated below. 

Recall again that the developmental status ot an individual will 
determine specific characteristics of everyday behavior. This will be 
especially observable in terms of both cognitive functioning and inter- 
personal orientation. The above theoretical characteristics are translated 
here into behaviors of teachers as learners. Inservice programs are then 
"matched" to these developmental characteristics. Since the majority of 
adult learners (including teachers) are currently assessed at Level I and 
Transition to Level II (Santmire, 1979), the following discussion will 
focus on staff development oriented to these levels. 

Level I Learners and Staff Development. Level I learners are* first 
of allj oriented toward the practical. They are concerned with determin- 
ing what to do in particular situations. Because they use their own cafe- 
gories (determined primarily by external events or people and isolated 
one from another) to organize the world, these learners find it hard to 
employ broad philosophical systems or principles in deciding what to do. 
They do not see mudi need for new knowledge unless they perceive that 
what they are doing is not working. Consequently, they often have diffi- 
culty identifying areas in which they would like additional training. 

Level I learners are often threatened by change because of their 
right-wrong orientation. When innovations are presented* they may infer 
that the new direction must be "correct" and that what they have been 
doing is "incorrect.** This can create a somewhat defensive attitude^ 
especially if they perceive that what they have been doing has been 
working. This belief that they know what works because of their experi- 
ence often makes them skeptical of new ideas. They can get caught in 
the bind of believing that experts or ^'authorities" really can't be chal- 
lenged and yet that they, themselves, are also right. Furthermore* they 
are unable to resolve this conflict. 

In learning situations. Level I learners tend to want to have what 
they are learning presented by, or sanctioned by, an authority. Tliis is 
one assurance that what they are doing is correct. They tend, however, 
to be somewhat disdainful of authorities who cannot translate general- 
ized knowledge into specific terms or procedures which are related to 
particular classroom settings. This is co;iipounded by the tendency of 
Level I individuals to view things almost exclusively in terms of their 
own specific situations. If they do not see the situation as consistent with 
their prior experience they will think that it is not relevant to them. 

Staff development activities for Level I learners need to take into 
consideration their practical situation and specific orientation. It is criti- 
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cal that these learners be able to sec the need for particular instrvice 
programs in terms of their own classroom needs. Specific information 
about their own teaching or classroom situation may well be needed to 
support any new directions. The emphasis initially should be on what 
to do, how to do iti and the circumstances under which it should be done. 

Further, program development activities for Level I learners need to 
be clearly organi^d. Expectations of learners need to be stated explicitly 
in Such areas as procedures, dates, outcomes, and evaluations. Topics and 
subtopics should be presented in hierarchical organization with categories 
clearly defined. Outlines' sample materials, and other support materials 
should be organized consistent with any oral presentation to help these 
learners focus on what is important. Examples of how principles apply in 
specific situations need to be included. 

Instructional methods which include the use of materials or lessons 
in real-life classroom settings will have a maximum potential. However, 
Level I learners can also learn effectively from lecture-discussion, par- 
ticularly when delivered by an acknowledged authority. Again these 
lectures need to be related to specific sittiations.- Discussion teclmiques 
whidi are oriented around general principles and multi-sided issues and 
which arrive at consensus tend to be less effective. Discussions by Level I 
learners tend to center on examples or particular applications. 

The requisite developmental wort of Level I is the articulation of 
norms or standards. Identified norms provide the rationale for much of 
what these teachers do. Caution must be exercised when inservice par- 
ticipation encourages learning too many "options'' without opportunity 
to consolidate them with earlier experiences. For example* exposure to 
three variant approaches to teaching reading over four or five years' time 
can confuse Level I learners as much as help them. 

A basic concern is for follow-up in terms oi classroom application. 
These types of learners are rarely secure in new ventures especially at 
first, and Level I learners are particularly prone to abandoning activities 
which do not wort immediately for them. They need support to deter- 
mine what they might be doing incorrectly and to help them modify 
their teaching. When Level I learners are Riven opportunities and sup- 
port for cot:solidating new learnings and reflecting on new behaviors they 
can often articulate questions which lead to the Transition to Level 11. 

Transition to Level I! Learners and Staff Development. Learners 
who are in Transition to Level H have begun increasingly to realize that 
there is more than one procedure to accomplish the same end. This 
realization leads to an emphasis on understanding tiie underlying reasons 
for doing things any given way. Therefore, a generalized questioning 
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attitude is evident, Interpersonally, these learners are finding out how 
they differ from what they perceive the normative point of view to be. 
Consequently, they begin more to question authority with a concomitant 
emphasis on expressing their own point of view. 

They tend to resist mandatory staff development programs and ac- 
tivities presented in the manner desired by Level 1 learners. They tend to 
focus more on questions. They tend to be more interested in principles 
and issues and often want to develop their own applications or adapta- 
tion of these principles. 

Learners in Transition to Level 11, however* have not as yet clarified 
their own point of view. This means that while they will often be critical 
of the way things are conducted^ they will often be unable to develop 
alternative perspectives on their own. Paradoxically, while these learners 
express a strong desire to do things on their own, they will need help in 
defining what they want to do and how to do it. They also lilce to be 
supported by an authority as they challenge other authority. Thus, more 
subtle and indirect forms of support are needed. Public confrontation 
must be avoided. 

As learners begin to make the transition to Level lit the certainty of 
a right way to do certain things is lost and a period o{ insecurity occurs. 
Because it is necessary at this level that one define one's position in rela- 
tion to existing normsi individuals will need much support in raising 
questions and assistance in clarifying their own thinking, 

Inservice activities for learners in the Transition to Level II must 
allow opportunities for alternatives both in choice o£ content and how 
content is to be pursued. Content can be organized around problems or 
issues with the development of specific applications as a by-product rather 
than a central focus. 

How the content is organi^ted is less imporcant than with Level I 
learners since learners in ^he Transition to Level II often want to orga- 
nize content in their own way and have a say in designing the inservice 
experience. Discussion of a problem or issue, followed by a presentation 
of the various points of view relative to the issue, concluded by a ratio- 
nale for why the various points of view are held is an effective procedure, 
FoUow-up should allow individuals to express their own point of view 
and develop applications for their specific classroom but with support 
from "authorities," 

A most important consideration in staff development for learners in 
the Transition to Level II is the relation between the learners and in- 
struction. Lecture is but tolerated as a mode of information transmission 
and it is best engaged in when the learner wants specific information. 
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Lecture-discussion in which learners have the opportunity to question 
and express iheir own point ot view and have it accepted is more palat 
able. Group discussion techniques are preferred especially when partici- 
pants are given opportunity to express and elaborate their own points of 
view. 

The opportunity to work individually in applying newly learned 
principles to classroom activities is a very important part of staff develop- 
ment for learners in the Transition to Level 11. However^ because learn- 
ers at this stage will often not be able to reach a group consensus, they 
need to engage in individually -oriented activities as well as group for- 
mats. This may be facilitated by providing assistance to these individuals 
in implementing their own ideas in their own classrooms. 

While learners in Transition to Level 11 are secure in the knowledge 
that they will be allowed to question and that they will be supported in 
their attempts to explore^ they will begin to think about what they them- 
selves believe to be important rather titan simply questioning for the 
sake of questioning. This eventually will produce the more selE^irected 
individuals of Level 11. 

In summary, we have tried to illustrate the differences in the char- 
acteristics of optimum staff development for teachers at two lower but 
distinctly different stages o£ development. Different considerations for 
teachers at other developmental levels exist as well. Individuals at Level 
111, for example, would be expected to organize more of their own in- 
struction and need increasingly individualized staff development. Demo- 
cratic decision -making procedures are particularly applicable at this level. 
By involving the teachers in the planning processes as well as the de- 
livery of inservice they are able to express their own uniqueness. Con- 
currently* as the teachers are democratically involved in the staff develop- 
ment procedures they are better able to appreciate and understand 
general norms and standards. 

As adult learners move from Level 111 to higher levels they would 
be expected to engage in more team types of arrangements and focus 
upon more complex and cross^cutting concerns. The requisite articula- 
tion of individual ttniqueness attained in Level 111 forms the basis for 
collaborative efforts with others. Staff development concerns at Level IV 
take the form of supporting the numerous staff renewa! suggestions 
generated by these individuals* Support and opportunity to exercise 
options woitid characterize programs for individuals of high conceptual 
level maturity. 

Remember these are only examples of some generalizable differences 
about one dimension of adult development. The point we wish to make 
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is that developmental differences exist in adult learners and are in fact 
manifested in characteristics which affect what tliey learn in staff develop- 
mental programs. 

Developmental Age Differences 

Like the stage theorists reviewed earlier, age theorists also provide 
us with insights into inservice programming. Age theorists take chro- 
nological age as the major variable in the search for characteristics asso- 
ciated with particular periods in the lives of adults- Corrigan, Haberman, 
andHowey (1979) note: 

Were we to Like one persistent problem commonly addressed in programs of 
inservice education, such as discipline, we are confident we could Bnd signihcant 
differences in how this is viewed on the basis of sex and age of teachers. There 
may well be similar differences ivith respect to communicationp teadier expecta* 
tion, grading, parental relations, and other common topics focuse<t upon insenice 
(p. 26), 

Indeed, age-related factors should be considered when planning in- 
service programs. For example, age-linked behavior popularized by 
Sheehy (1976) in her book Passages might be considered. The tentative 
synthesis offered by Slieeliy identifies six age related categories; (1,) 16*22 
Pulling Up Roots; (2,) 22-29 Provisional Adulthood; (3.) 29-32 Age 
Thirty Transition; (4,) 32-39 Rooting; (5,) 39-43 Mid-Life Transition; 
and (6,) 43-50 Restabilization and Flowering. An inservice activity de- 
signed to teach cooperative goal structures would generally be met with 
different response from individuals in the 32-39 "Rooting" category than 
those individuals in the 39-43 **Mid-Life Transition,'' 

Those in the S2~39 age category would probably view this activity as 
an opportunity to ividen and stabilize their base of support. The activi- 
ties accompanying cooperative goal structures could allow for deepened 
collaborative commitments and a clearer vision of working toward 
longer-term goals. On the other hand* these cooperative activities might 
accentuate the personal discomfort experienced by the 39-43 individual 
in mid-life transition. As this individual faces the gap between youthful 
dreams and their actual fulfillment a more personalized, self-searching 
activity may well be more appropriate. Regardless of the activity pro- 
vided, however, differences related to age should not be ignored, in- 
creasingly information gained from teachers with respect to their staff 
development "needs" should be examined in terms of age-related patterns 
and concerns. 
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Yarger and Mertens (1979) have identified various teaching career 
stages which can be viewed as "professional age" variables. They posit 
six different career stages of teachers and outline inservice programming 
which is appropriate to the needs of each professional stage. The first 
two stages are concerned with the pre-education student and the educa- 
tion student respectively. Although these stages are primarily dealt with 
in preservice programs it is important for inservice program planners to 
be cognizant of the concerns* content, foundations, methods, and clinical 
programming occurring at these stages- It is important that these early 
stages be considered a part of the continuum of professional develop- 
ment. The inservice program can either reflect this continuous progres- 
sion by building on the early experiences of teachers or, as is so often 
the situation, they can be viewed as two sets of unrelated experiences 
and actually work counter to one another. 

The initial or beginning teacher is moving from the relative security 
of a training program to the complex demands of the teacliing profession 
and needs to be supported in that transition. Concerns about classroom 
discipline, further developing pedagogical skills, and receiving specific 
immediate feedback highlight this stage. This developing teacher, accord- 
ing to Yarger and Mertens* has successfully completed the first year but 
is still a novice professional. Beginning teacher concerns still exist, but 
concern about content, "gaps" in previous training, and realizing that 
things do change emerge as well. 

The practicing teacher (S-S years of experience) is more stable. 
Teachers at this stage are generally tenuredt have advanced certification 
or degrees, and have demonstrated their ability to function in the class- 
room. Content expertise is a high priority for this group as well as 
preparation for a new professional role (team leader, department chair- 
person* '^special'* areas teacher, administrator) , 

The final stage is the experienced teacher. Motivation for the experi- 
enced teacher to become involved in inservice activities often varies from 
that of their Jess experienced colleagues. It is particularly important to 
engage these experienced teachers in well-designed professional assess- 
ment activities. This will not only encourage them to reflect upon what 
they are doing personally, but also creates an avenue for them to share 
their expertise. 

Staff development programs must be responsive not only in the con- 
text of a curriculum issue or teaching approach but also in terms of the 
personal/professional development of the teacher. As one works with 
teachers* it becomes obvious that teachers have concerns about changes 
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or innovations. We noiv turn our attention to a framework which enables 
the systematic inclusion of teachers' concerns in staff development- 



As ive know, teachers' concerns are due not only to individual differ- 
ences but to individual differences as they interact with specific innova- 
tions or changes called for in staff development efforts. Thus, informa- 
tion regarding teachers* concerns about a specific innovation or change 
are particularly useful in planning inservice. The following model assists 



Stage 6 REF0CUS2NG: The focus is on exploration of more universal benefits 
from the innovation, including tiie possibility of major changes or replace* 
ment witii a more powerful alternative. Individual has definite ideas about 
alternatives to tiie proposed or existing form of tiie innovation. 

Stage 5 COLLABORATION: The focus is on coordination and cooperation 
with otiiers regarding use of tiie innovation. 

Stage 4 CONSEQUENCE: Attention focuses on impact of the innovation on 
students in his/her immediate sphere of influence. The focus is on relevance 
of the innovation for students, evaluation of student outcomes, including 
performance and competencies, and changes needed to increase student out* 
comes. 

Stage 5 MANAGEMENT: Attention is focused on the processes and tasks of 
using the innovation, and the best use of infonnation and resources* Issues 
related to efficiency, organizing, managing, scheduling, and time demands 
are utmost. 

Stage 2 PERSONAL: Individual is uncertain about the demands of the innova- 
tion, his/her adequacy to meet those demands, and his/her role with the 
innovation. This includes analysis of his/her role in relation to the reward 
structure of the organization* decision^ making and consideration, or poten* 
tial convicts with existing structures or personal commicmenL Financial or 
status implications of the pro^^ram for self and colleagues may also be 
reflected. 

Stage 2 INFORMATIONAL: A general awareness of the innovation and inter- 
est in learning more about it is indicated. The person seems to be unworried 
about himself /herself in relation to the innovation. She/he is interested in 
substantive aspects of the innovation in a selfless manner such as general 
characteristics, effects, and requirements for use. 

Stage 0 AWARENESS: little concern about or involvement with the innovation 
is indicated. 



• Original concept from G, E, Hall, R, C, Wallace, Jr,r and W, A, Dossett, A Devel* 
opmmtal ConeeptmUzation of the Adoption Process Within Educational Institutions, 
(Austin: Research and Development Center for Teacher Education^ The University of 
Texas, 197S) , 
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Figure I, Stages of Concern About the Innovation* 
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in understanding concerns that teachers might have about change in 
general or a specific innovation* 

The concept of Stages of Concern is based upon work by Frances 
Fuller (1969) in studying the concerns of undergraduates as they moved 
through phases o! preservice teacher programs. Fuller found that the 
concerns of undergraduate education majors progressed through several 
levels. Their initial concerns were '^unrelated" to the profession of teach- 
ing altogether, and then shifted to a "self* focus as their student teaching 
experience began. As the student teaching experience continued^ Fuller 
found that undergraduates began to have more "task" concerns, focusing 
on the task of teaching and the logistics related to it. Ultimately* as 
students moved beyond task concerns, Fuller found that they began to 
have ''impact'' concerns — concerns about the consequences o! their teach- 
ing and on issues related to the improvement of their teaching per- 
formance. 

Hall and others (1973) expanded and generalized the concept of 
concerns to include seven Stages of Concern About the Innovation, These 
stages follow a similar progression from unrelated to self, task, and 
impact concerns. Just as the development of adults progresses through 
various stages, concern also progresses through various stages. 

The concept of concerns focuses upon the mental gyrations, percep- 
tions, and feelings that a teacher or administrator has in relation to a 
particular innovation. While these are not always \^e\\ thought out or 
sharply focused, mental ener^ tends to be focused as it relates to a 
specific innovation. 

The full definition of the Stages of Concern About the Innovation 
are described in Figure 1. Note that **Stage 2-Personar' closely approxi- 
mates the Fuller concept of self-concerns while "Stage 3-Management" 
closely approximates what Fuller referred to as task concerns. Impact 
concerns are divided according to "Stage 4-Consequence/' '*Stage 5-Col- 
laboration/' and "Stage 6-Refocusing.*' 

These Stages of Concern can provide a framework and diagnostic 
tool for determining individual teacher responses to a change introduced 
through an inservice activity. Just as conceptual maturity indicates the 
''structures" of people's thinking, the Stages of Concern provide informa- 
tion making it possible to predict in general what will happen to indi- 
viduals as they approach and go through a change. The Concerns-Based 
Adoption Model (CBAM) (Hall, Wallace, and Dossett, 1973) was de- 
veloped to examine the interaction between individuals and larger 
change efforts such as an extensive inservice project. 
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The Concerns-Based Adoption Model has direct implications for 
staff development. The model and the research related to it are based on 
assumptions that: (a) staff development for teachers and administrators 
must begin with the premise of individual differences* ^nd (b) staff 
development experiences must be thought through programmatically as 
a process rather than dealt with as isolated occurrences or singular events. 

As the name suggests, the Concem5-Based Adoption Nfodel focuses 
upon change. The term innovation used to represent the new process* 
product, or procedure tliat is being implemented. Invariably in major 
change efforts* a staff development program is designed to assist teachers 
and administrators in making the desired transition. Although teachers 
may not always see themselves as involved in "change/' training or staff 
development experiences generally have as a goal* some sort of change 
or improvement in beliavior* performance, or outcome. 

Additional assumptions which underlie the Concerns-Based Adop- 
tion ^fodeI are also relevant to staff development; 

A. The change (innovation) is appropriate, Not all innovations are 
positive? an innovation that might be positive in one context may have a 
negative consequence in another context. Underlying the CBAAf is the 
assumption that in a particular context the innovation tliat is being 
introduced ts one that is judged to be positive and have potential for 
positive outcomes with the users and their clients- " ^ 

B- Change is a process^ not an event. Often* decision makers and even 
adult learners assume that change is an event rather than a process. From 
the CBA^f point of view, it is not possible to bring about change instan- 
taneously through passing a law. sending a memo* holding a t%vo-day 
workshop* or making an announcement in a fall faculty meeting- Ratlier, 
change ts a process that has to unfold; a period of time is involved. 

C- Change is it personal experience. There is a personal side to 
change; feelings, perceptions, frustrations are a natural part of change for 
each person involved It is neither logical nor possible lo deny the exist- 
ence of this personal climension to change and rather than deny it* ive 
should attend to ii, 

D, The individual has to be a /ocfli />oi«Mndividuals are members oE 
an organization, yet, they remain individuals. In order to understand and 
facilitate the change process and to design relevant staff development 
activities, what is happening to tlie individual specifically and collectively 
must be taken into account. (The critical organizational variables which 
provide the ecological perspective are discussed in Chapter 5, The focus 
here is on the individual and how he/she experiences the change process-) 
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E, Change entails growth. Not only is change a process as it is experi- 
enced by the individual within an organization but there are identifiable 
steps in terms ot growth that an individual can move llirough. Develop- 
mental growth in feelings about change are defined in the concept oi 
Stages of Concern About the Innovation (HalL 1979). 

These assumptions again provide guidelines that are helpful in the 
design of a stafT development program. It is not possible to design a 
program based on these assumptions without attending to individuals. 
Further, it is proposed that the staff development program should take 
into account an individual's Stage of Concern in deciding vt^hat staff devel- 
opment might be most appropriate. This does not rule out providing for 
individuals in various types of groups, but it does suggest that the mem- 
bership of tliose groups should be carefully considered in the design of 
staff development interventions. 

Stages of Concern About the Innovation can be assessed several ways. 
One procedure entails first-hand contact with a teacher in a variety of 
settings. Informal convenations yield mucli information regarding an 
indtvidital's stage of concern. Another method that can be employed is 
the use of an open-ended questionnaire (Neivlove and Hall, 1976) - In this 
procedure resix)ndents are asked to describe their concerns on a blank 
piece of paper that has staled at the top: 

When you think about (change or innovation) , ivhat are 

you concerned aboui? (tX) not say ivhat you Uiink others are concerned about, 
but onlyivhat concerns yoiL) Plense write in complete sentences, and please be 
frank. 

This ivritten statement can readily be coded according to the seven 
levels of concern* shown in Figure 1, to determine which Stages of Con- 
cern are niost intense for different individuals. 

Yet another systematic procedure for assessing Stages of Concern is 
the Stages of Concern Questionnaire (HalK George, and Rutherford. 
1977). This qtiestionnaire makes it possible to obtain psychometrically 
rigorous data which can be used to construct "concerns profiles" that not 
only identity the most intense Stage of Concern but that also provide an 
indication of the relative intensity of other Stages of Concern. Again, 
inservice or staff development can be planned to accommodate individuals 
on the basis of this data, A person will have an array of concerns with 
some more intense than others; staff development experiences should be 
planned to address the areas of highest concern. Depending upon the staff 
development provided the intensity of the Stages of Concern may shift 
and new experiences can be planned. 
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The Concerns-Based Adoption Model presents another development 
dimension — one that focuses upon the interaction of individuals with 
major changes over time. From a concems-based perspective? individuals 
have to be the focus for the design and delivery of sta({ development 
activities. The concept of Stages of Concern about the Innovation can also 
be used as a diagnostic tool and guide for the staff development program* 
The staff development program ivouM be a continuing process in this 
scheme and ivould shift in its design* type of intervention* and style of 
delivery. Stages of Concern offers a constructive way to think about the 
concept of development in staff development. 



This chapter has* as its primary concern, the concept of adult de- 
velopment as it relates to staff development. However* there are some 
generally accepted principles for facilitating adult learning? regardless of 
one*s stage of development? that are wortli reviewing here. The following 
assumptions have broad-based endorsement and some empirical support 
According to Knowles (1978) , these principles constitute "the foundation 
stones of modern adult learning theory*': 

1. Adults are motivated to learn as they experience needs and inter- 
ests that learning will satisfy; therefore, these needs and interests are 
appropriate starting points for organizing adult learning activities, 

2. Adult orientadon to learning is life-centered; tlierefore, the appro- 
priate units for organizing adult learning are life situations, not subjects, 

3. Experience is die richest resource for adult learning; therefore, the 
core methodology of adult education is the analysis of experience. 

4. Adults have a deep need to be self-directing; therefore, the role of 
the teacher is to engage in a process of mutual inquiry rather than to 
transmit knowledge to them and then evaluate their conformity to it, 

5. Individual differences among people increase with age; therefore? 
adult education must make optimal provision for differences in style* time, 
place, and pace of learning (p. 31) , 

We would qualify some of these statements since we are convinced 
that while adults are often self-directing, engage in mutual inquiry, and, 
noting that teachers are inclined toward the pragmatic, there are qualita- 
tive differences. Certainly^ teachers vary in the degree of self-directedness, 
ability and desire to work collaboratively, and competence to deal with 
conceptual problems and universal principles as well as practical con* 
cerns. Often these differences are related to developmental stages. 

Klopf (1979) elaborates on these fundamental nodon^, "He indicates 
that the clarity of role expectations* awareness of self, and opportunity to 
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practice new skills are oi utmost impartance to adults in general and 
teadiers in particular. Clarity of role expectatiDns refers it> a teaclier s 
awareness and knowledge oi his/her own rale and function wUIiin the 
tDtal school enviranment, "Wliether or not the expectations far levels of 
perfarmance are agreed to by the staff or are derived fram the belief 
system of the principals they need to be stated. Vague statements about 
gtxxl teaching or improving learning environments are not adequate to 
enable adults to learn- There needs to be a simple system which makes 
sense to what one is expected to learn and da*' (p. 2) - 

Awareness oi self> according to KlDpf> is to "understand various rale 
enactments/' Such understanding is necessary in order to grow prafes- 
siDnally, Therefore* adult learning takes intD account the professional 
performance oi teachers and how this performance is determined by such 
factors as personal gDaIs> strengths> needs, and beliefs. 

The DppDrtunity to practice new skills is also very impartani {or 
adults. In addition* Klopf notes that school personnel need supportive 
feedback on their performance in the new situation. They aften need a 
collaborative atmosphere in whicli they can practice new approaches and 
analy7e their effectiveness. 

The uniqueness of teachers as learners must also be consitlered. For 
example, teachers are adults who spend the majority of their work day in 
a relatively small space with relatively large groups of young people. 
Parallels with other roles are hard to find. They often have minimal 
opportunities to interact with peers and few chances to assume different 
rolest The status of teachers is often suspect. Expectations for them are not 
only considerable but often contradictory, Teadiers are often viewed as a 
"conduit" in staff development: they are to learn to help others learn; 
their penwnal sense of development is rarely considered. 

In addition^ there are other situational pressures within the school 
setting which affect the teacher and which should be considered in plan- 
ning staff development. These are discussed in Chapter 3 on Organization 
Development, We underscore teacher as adult learner here to remind the 
reader that taking into account the developmental differences and learn- 
ing styles o£ adults is not sufficient for effective inservice programs. We 
would also like to reinforce the basic notion on learning stated by Kurt 
Lewin (1935); that is* learning is a function of the interaction of the 
person and the environment. In this chapter we address aspects of one 
of these variables — the adult person. It is imperative that the other con- 
textual variables as well as the intefaclion among them and ihe teacher be 
more systematically considered in planning and providing staff develop- 
ment, Reading this book in its entirety will help all of us reflect upon the 
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relationships and interactions ivliich should be considered in program staff 
development plansj activities^ and evaluations. 
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5 

Staff Development 
and Organization Development 

Albert Roark and Wallace Davis, Jr. 



Organization development is an emergent discipline that provides 
concepts and skills for improving the climate and problem^solving ability 
of oTiganizacions. Applied to education* its goal is to help members of 
school OTiganizations (faculties, administrators, community members) 
develop communities whidt effectively solve problems, initiate needed 
changes, and provide support for their members. 

Educational change can come about as a reaction to initiatives and 
pressures from outside the sd^ool, as a result of problems felt inside the 
schools and as part of a continuous process of improving the organization. 
Albert Roark and Wallace Davis have summarized the core of Oi^ganiza- 
tion Development content and how it can be used by educators to create 
the kind of oi^ganization that will seek ways of improving itself, initiating 
change^ and reacting responsibility and sensitively to the community. 

Hence, OD concepts and skills can be the substance of inservice 
programs. They can also facilitate the creation of staff development sys- 
tems and specifically- targeted projecG. 



At some point in each school year designated individuals tnm their 
attention to developing inservice education programs. Although all of 
them hope to design programs that are well accepted and effective^ a 
sizeable number of the pmgrams are considered a waste of time by par- 
ticipants. What gremlin produces these failures? Are there steps the 
designers could take to minimize the risks? In the following paragraphs 
these questions are addressed by examining three hypothetical inservice 
shuations. 

m Situation 1. An outside consultant is asked to present a program 
to a nearby school district. When he asks them what they want, he is 
told that since he is familiar with the district he should do whatever he 
thinks appmpriate. The program he presents is entertaining and enlight- 
enmg. The evaluation, conducted immediately after the presentation, 
indicates that the participants judged it to be a success and that the con- 
sultant should be invited to return. However, when inservice as an 
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activity is discussed laten the overwhelming sentiment is that the district's 
inservice efforts are not very effective. What went wrong? 

• Situation 2- A districtwide program for elementary teachers is 
designed to introduce a team teaching strategy the assistant superintendent 
for instruction has ordered implemented next fall Consultants who 
believe in team teaching and who have successfully implemented similar 
programs in other school districts are brought in to conduct the inservice. 
The evaluation conducted at the dose of the inservice indicates that most 
participants feel the sessions were worthwhile and they would support 
the implementation of the team teaching program- However, when the 
degree of acceptance is measured one year alter implementation* it is 
found that acceptance is mostly verbal. In addition, even though the 
inservice program included strategies for winning parental support, 
parents continue to resist the concept of team teaching and the perform- 
ance of students On standardized tests has declined. Why did such a well 
planned and implemented inservice program fail? 

• Situation S. A sdiool distria where teachers exhibit a negative 
attitude toward inservice polls its faculty about the type of inservice they 
desire. Those programs receiving the greatest support are then offered 
Evaluations conducted at the end of the inservice indicate that most 
teachers feel that the programs provided meet their needs and should be 
continued. Yet* during the following year, little change in teacher effec- 
tiveness is noted. Teachers who had been successful prior to their partici- 
pation continue to be successful while those who had experienced 
difficulties continue to exhibit the same behavior. In addition^ when 
inservice is discussed the following year* the general attitude of teachers 
continues to be negative. Why did programs designed around the desires 
of teachers have so little effect* and why did teacher attitude concerning 
inservice remain negative? 

In each of these situations* the inservice designers failed to consider 
the setting within which their programs were offered. The setting is the 
organization. Organizational phenomena* rather than fate* timing, or 
desire* defeated each of these inservice efforts. Effective programs operate 
within the basic tenets and forces created by the organizational charac- 
teristics of the school. Violating these tenets can only harm program 
qualhy. 

To appreciate this we must begin with a highly simplified definition 
of the school as an organization. It can be defined as a collection of inter- 
acting groups, each seeking sonie personal re^vard, but all motivated by 
some common purpose or goal. Its existence depends on the continuing 
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belief that this purpose can be attained more effectively or efficiently by 
collective rather than individual action. While not perfect, this definition 
can serve to identify some of the organizational forces that influenced 
the three hypothetical inservice designs presented eariier. 

In the Rrst situation, vrith the entertaining consultant, titere vras 
no purpose serving as the driving force for the inservice program except 
that provided by the consultant. Organizations exist to fulRll goals con- 
sidered worthwhile by those who support or sustain them. People are 
goal-oriented and goal-motivated (Hoy, 1978) ; when they are adrift, 
without purpose, plan, or destination, morale suffers. Declining morale 
in turn hampers effectiveness* Although the teachers enjoyed and to some 
degree were enlightened by the consultant^ the lack of a goal-oriented 
purpose was apparenL Their initial favorable response to his efforts were 
based on their reaction to the prcsentor rather than to the organizational 
effectiveness of his program. Later, when they looked back in light of 
such effectiveness, they found the program lacking. 

In the second situation, there was an underlying purpose for the 
inservice design: to implement a team teaching program. However, the 
purpose was supplied by a school district official who* because of his 
posiiion, considered himself to ^e a unilateral decision maker. As such* 
he neglected the "collection of interacting groups'* aspect of the defini- 
tion of the organization. His role in the school system was not inde- 
pendent of those of teachers and parents; rather^ all three roles were 
interdependent. Therefore, his success as a leader depended significantly 
on their willingness to follow. His first jnistake was in assuming that the 
teachers would willingly abandon an organizational pattern that had 
evolved over time and that they supported. Teachers are not automatons. 
Their behavior is never purely mechanical. They cannot be programmed 
exclusively by the e:cpectations of any administrator* regardless of his 
or her position. Any administrative demand that requires teachers to 
set aside some p^rt of their values or needs is literally a depersonalizing 
demand and can result in teacher dissatisfaction and decreased effective- 
ness {Katzand Kahn. 1978). 

The assistant superintendent's second mistake was in assuming that 
the school districts at the time of his proposal, was a peaceful millpond 
awaiting the rippling of his ideas. Rather, it was a field of competing 
forces for ^nd against each educational program, each instructional 
process, and each organizational arrangement (Davis> 1972) . The current 
situau'on is best described as a temporary balance of such forces. Tlie 
administrators decision to change from the established organizational 
pattern indicated to the teachers that he considered their present method 
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of instructional organization unsatisfactory and inefficient. They felt 
comfortable in their organization anti resented his efforts to alter some- 
thing they strongly supported. Their attitude^ strengthened by the 
organization's built-in resistance to change* defeated this district's in- 
service effort (Hoy, 1978), 

In the third situation, the purpose was again unilateral rather than 
organizational but this time it viras supplied by the teachers based on 
their needs as individuals rather dian as members of a school district. 
In polling the teachers, the designer disregarded the central goal that 
must unite each school district: to prepare students for their adult roles 
(Hoy, 1978). In this instance, the central goal was displaced by a much 
narrower one. AUhough tempting, focusing on the individual needs of 
teachers disregards the organizational reality tliat school systems exist 
for those who support them. We sometimes act as if parents and com- 
munities have no choice in ivhether they participate in the educational 
process. However, this perception is hardly tenable considering the num- 
ber of communities wlio castigate their schools by rejecting bond issues 
and refusing to increase tax levies. It seems even less tenable considering 
the increasing number of parents who choose private over public schools. 
Historically, teachers have been motivated by the desire to serve. 
When they feel their service is unappreciated, morale declines and this in 
turn affects efficiency. Although the inservice program described in situa- 
tion three met their personal desires, and therefore received a favorable 
evaluation, viewed in retrospect, its lack of goal relevance oflended the 
teachers' sense of^ professionalism. This, in turn, led to their negative 
feelings concerning inservice in general. 

The situations discussed in the preceding paragraphs illustrate in- 
stances xv'here inservice designers failed to consider organizational realities, 
Snch oversight suggests that today's highly organized and increasingly 
bureaucratic school systems need organizational development and re- 
newal tliat dilfers from traditional inservice efforts. While such a process 
may soimd uiopiaii^ it is currently a\'ailable. It is the process of Organi- 
zation Development, generally referred lo as OD, Althougli it has been 
around about 20 years, its effectiveness as a strategy for tlie organizational 
renewal of school systems has not been uniformly positive. When prop- 
erly iisc<i, however, a growing research base indicates that it can make a 
substantial impact on the problems that face today's designers of in- 
.scrvice programs. Its strengtli is that it views the organization as an 
interacting whole rather than as a set of independent parts. Its promise 
is such, that no school district sl^ould discount it before examining its 
possibilities, 
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OD Defined 

Some feel that organization development, like the nongraded class- 
room> may be more a state of mind than a strategy for organizational 
renewal. There is no generally accepted de6nition of OD; in fact, the 
multitude of definitions led one writer to note "no more de6nitions, 
please"' (Filmore, 1974) • If one examines the various definitions avail- 
able some common cliaract eristics emerge. These are: 

1. The OD strategy systematically confronts the tension that exists 
between individual freedom and the constraints on that freedom imposed 
by the demand for organizational productivity. 

2. The OD strategy systematically addresses the relationship between 
the product sought and tlie process used to achieve that product. 

3. The OD strategy systematically seeks commitment by involving 
all of those with some stake in the organization in information gatherings 
program solving, and decision making. 

4. The OD stmtegy seeks to become a regular and ongoing function 
of the school system. 

While it may be prodtictive in the long run to omit formulating yet 
another definition and simply view OD efforts in the light of these char- 
acteriaiics, a working definition can prove helpful. Based on this assump- 
tion, the following definition clevelopetl by the Participative Option 
Development Project is offered: 

We define OD as a participaiory. data-based process for improving working 
relationships, progmms, student learning, and school climate within a school 
organization. TJie process is facilitated through systematic goal setting, planning, 
human relations development, decision making, problem solving, and assess- 
ment procetlnres (Martin. Roark. and Tonso, ig78a. p. 4). 

Scliool systems that undertake organization development must under" 
btand that OD involves more than the name OD. It involves all of the 
elements listed earher. Neglecting any of them will result in a program 
that may work too harti for too little, thereby limiting the potential that 
OD offers. 

However, H all of these elements are used in a relational and bal- 
ancetl way, a school system can expect certain benefits* including the 
following: 

1. OD can provide long-range effort to introduce planned improve- 
ments; 
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2. OD can secure the commitment o£ those affected by these im- 
provements by drawing upon the talents o£ the total school community; 

3. OD can assist a school district in defining and achieving its goals 
by creating conditions in which individuals and groups can collaborate 
to utilize thdr full potential; 

4. OD can stimulate a cros&>pollination of ideas within a school; and 

5. OD can begin school improvement efforts from the ongoing ac- 
tivities o£ the school rather than "from scratch" (Martin^ Roark, and 
Tonso, 1978a, p. 4) , 



Organization development typically addresses several issues. The 
most common of these, Goal Alignment, Task and Process^ Informaiion, 
Functional Criteria, and Choices and Commiimenis, are discussed here. 

Goal Alignment 

As individuals we each have needs which unless fulfilled to a satis- 
factory degree will cause some discomfort or diminished functioning. 
Buildings, whether they axe large melropohtan high schools or small 
country elementary schools, also have needs which must be satisfied if 
tliey are to be effective, ''good" schools. 

Organization needs, especially at the building and school district 
level, are often written down and published as specific goals* Students, 
teachers, and community members do not specify iheir goals as precisely, 
T^e fact that they are not precisely spelled out, however, does not mean 
thai tJiey do not exist. Nor, does it mean ihat vague and indisiinct goals 
are not as imporuni as ihe ones ihat are written in handbooks and 
brochures. 

Problems occur when formal and informal goals come in conflict 
creating a traffic jam which can disrupt school effectiveness, OD enters 
with the explicii intent of reducing the size, number, and effect of traf- 
fic jams and snarls if any are found. This is accomplished by assessing 
needs from the individual to the community level and, where possible, 
aligning ilie goals derived from these needs. 

Once goals are aligned* all goal-directed activities will at least be 
compatible. This may not be ihe case, however, if rehance on common 
resource pools and ihe use of incompatible activities to achieve similar 
goals create difficulty, OD works to uncover these difficulties and con- 
cepiuahze ihem as problems to be solved for mutual benefit 



Organizational Issues Addressed by OD 
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The idea in goal alignment is to develop goals that are compatible 
so that all goals represented from individual to school district meet 
community goal expectations. The process is-envisioned as a collabora* 
tive one in which all relevant parties participate in developing the goals 
they are expected to ivork toward (Stewart* 1973) . 

Relationship of Goals to Froceduxes and Activities 

Goals lead to procedures and activities. Organization development 
intends to accomplish three basic objectives relative to procedures. One 
is to determine if people are doing what they believe they are doing. 
The second objective is to determine how well what they are doing 
serves to accomplish their goals. The third objective is to determine how 
people feel about what ihey are doing. For example, if an attendance 
policy intended to reduce absenteeism calls for phone contacts with the 
parents or guardians on the first two absences and a parent-teacher* 
principal visit on the third and succeeding absences* OD would call for 

(1) determining how faithfully the phone calls and visits are madet 

(2) seeing if there is evidence that the cont^icts reduce absences* and 

(3) finding out how the staff involved feels about using the system. This 
in&>nnation is then used to help people choose or design activities to 
achieve a situation where all goals are compatible and all activities are 
goal-directed, compatible, and personally desirable (Weisbor^ 1976). 

individual rights, expectations, rewards, and constraints are frequent 
sources of difficulty in any organization. Tliese issues are exacerbated in 
public schools because the school is part of the community on one hand 
and an organization with a job to do on the other. This is further compli* 
cated because society has not decided clearly what is expected of public 
education. Teachers have perceptions ot what their rights, expectations, 
rewards, and constraints sliould be; which not only vary considerably 
among individuals but are dianging for the profession as a whole. Organi* 
zation development endeavors ^o help people from community members 
to students, teafiiers* and administrators articulate their positions in these 
areas and work out mutually satisfactory arrangements (Hess and Green* 
stein> 1972). Organization development is not considered to extend to 
litigation, arbitratioa or negotiations, although it obviously influences 
the conduct of these activities. OD generally limits its legitimate domain 
to formal and informal everyday activities. 

Task a:iid Process 

Any job or activity has two basic dimensions* conmionly referred to 
as task and process. Basically* task refers to what is done and process refers 
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to how it is done. For example, if a decision is lo be made, tJie lask would 
be making the decision. The process ivould be the way the decision is 
made. In this case, it is obvious tJiai how the decision is made would 
strongly influence participants* emotional reaciions to the decision. 

Personal feelings help determine how efFecuvely a task is accom- 
plished. If they are positive feelings such as enthusiasm and satisfaction, 
ihey will heJp, Negative feelings, such as resentment and apathy, can be 
expected lo hinder lask accomplishment. The task itself can lead to 
emotions that influence the accomplishment of subsequent tasks. The 
interdependence of task and process is complicated but usually is concep- 
tualized as the degree to which process facilitates task accomplishment, 

OD analyzes the processes used to accomplish tasks ivith the intent 
of discovering to what extent process issues may be hindering the accom- 
plishment of tasks (Weisborg, 1976), Analysis is also done to see if the 
process used seems to be the most appropriate process available for tlie 
task. For example, if decision making is the task, does the process lead to 
good decisions that people are committed to carry out? And, is the process 
cost effective in terms of time and money? One district (well aware o£ 
this point) faced with declining enrollment and escalating expenses 
needed to cut back on costs. Central office staff determined that reducing 
the number of periods taught would be the most feasible manner to reduce 
costs sufficiently. However, instead of simply saying that this would be 
done, the possibility ^as announced and building personnel were en- 
couraged to find more desirable alternatives. In Subsequent investigation 
supported by the central office, building personnel could not find another 
satisfactory way to reduce costs as much as necessary but they learned to 
appreciate the dilemma and supported the necessary change, Tlie process 
had led to support of what started out as a very unpopular solution, OD 
considers the task-process "fit" one of the more important dements in 
efficient organizational functioning (Berman and McLaughlin, 1978), 

Information 

The third issue considered in OD is the degree to which an organi- 
zation operates on valid information. Three elements are analyzed. One is 
how much total information is available and how available it is to deci- 
sion makers. The second element is whether this inCormation is sufficient 
for efficient operation of the organization. The third element or question 
is whether the informaiion available is sufficiently valid Cor organizational 
needs. For example, an OD inter\'ention aimed at a problem o£ high 
absenteeism among students would stan by finding out how mudi was 
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known about iUt probiem. It ivould be important to know if intbrniation 
regarding exact numbers of absent students, times of day, times of week, 
times of yean and reasons were avaiiabie. Second* it would be important 
to know iiow easily this information couid be obtained That step wouid 
be more difficult, but it would be necessary lo determine H tiie information 
available was all that was necessary to propose constructive solutions* 
Finallyt before anything was done, it would be necessary to check the 
accuracy and consistency of the information. The role of information 
in organization development is so important that many OD inten entions 
are primarily informaiion gathering and checking interventions (Nadler, 
1977) , 

Functional Criteria 

Functional criteria ave the criteria used for decision making and 
evaluation* Decisions are not looked upon as good or bad but how 
functional they are* Something is considered functional if it advances tlie 
organization toward its goals and sometlitng is consideied dy:»functionaI 
if it does not contribute to gpa1*achievcment or if it hinders an organiza- 
tion from reaching its goals. This may seem like mere semantics at first, 
but it tends to increase the use of valid and objective information in 
decision making since nothing deserves either a functional or tlyiifunc* 
tional ]a]>e1 without determining the role it plays in the oi^ani;Eation* 

Choices and Commitments 

The final key points in OD are Informed choices and personal com- 
mitments. OD stresses that first of all people should have the opportunity 
to make real choices. Second, people sliould have sufficient Valid informa* 
tion to make well informed choices. This is to say tliat the choices people 
make should be significant and that once they decide* their decisions 
should not be open to arbitrary disregard. Making informed choices has 
two beneficial outcomes. The first is that people feel involved and more 
inclined to support decisions they participated in makings especially if 
they feel they were based on a good appraisal of the situation. The second 
benefit is related to the first — people can be expected to make commit- 
ments to courses of action they helped develop (Argyris, 1970; Bclasco 
and AluttOt 1972; Bridgei 1976; Levine, Dern Junghans, 1972) . Committed 
staff members can be expected to support programs and to work harder 
to make them succeed (Bernian and McLaughlin, 1978) , 
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OD in Practice 

The practice of organization development takes many forms so 
that no one short presentation can be expected to adequately cover the 
spectrum. With this in mind, it was decided to describe some of what has 
been done in the Participative Option Development (POD) project which 
has been a successful operation since 1973. During this time, the district 
in which the project is located has sponsored or directed literally dozens 
of OD efforts. In addition, the approach taken to OD by the project is 
orthodox and provides a model of OD illustrative o£ the major aspects of 
most organization development. 



POD Process Model for Change (Martiib Roark, and Tonso* 1978b) 



Stage I. Entry 
Docs school or unit want to adopt project? 



No 



Terminate 



Yes 



Stage II, Diagnosis. Design. Intervention 



§3 



J Stage III. Assessment 

^ Does consideration of the data 
^ indicate a need for another cycle? 



No 



Stage IV, Withdrawal 



This model of OD consists of fotir stages with the second stage having 
three distinct steps. Tliis model was adopted because it {$ flexible and 
allows outside consultants, district personnel, and the target personnel to 
use it. 
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Stage I. Entry 

To a certain extent alJ personnel employing OD must achieve entry* 
Obviously, people not a part of the unit where the OD is being performed 
have a more diffictilt task; but it is still basically the same process. A con- 
sultant employed in an OD project, a principal doing OD, or any other 
person basically cliarged with the operation of an OD program needs to 
accomplish three tasks in order to achieve entry* 

The first task is to gain acceptance* All persons identified with the 
OD effort must achieve personal acceptance. The most criticil elements in 
this acceptance are credibility and trust* Credibility primarily pertains to 
capabilities to carry otit the ftinctions or effort* Trust primarily pertains 
to goals and interests. Organization development participants must feel 
that what is being done is for their benefit and not someone else's. Accept- 
ance also refers to the entire concept of OD* Any organization involved 
must recognize and, to a certain extent, understand OD as potentially 
beneficial to the organization* Therefore, acceptance is a twofold operation 
involving both people and procedure. Knowing when acceptance is 
achieved is extremely difficult and cin only be determined by subjective 
judgment. This judgment is generally based on little evidence. Often the 
participant's use of the words "we ' and "us ' to mchide the OD personnel 
and the participant's perception that OD is a high priority activity are 
the only available evidence* 

The second essential task is to develop and use a two-way* valid, 
acctirate^ and adequate communication throughout the life of an OD 
intervention. This communication nitist be established between OD pep 
sonnel and the participantSi as ^vell as among all i>ersons involved. This 
is a difficult task since frequently communication may be a major problem 
of the unit participating in OD (Knobleck and Goldstein^ 1971; Robert, 
1974) * Nevertheless^ adequate communication levels are essentia! for a 
successful intervention* Process consultation, participant observationi and 
questionnaires are all techniques that can be used to determine die ade- 
quacy of the communication* Failure to determine the level of communis 
cation can lead to serious problems. One of die authors once arranged a 
series of worksliops by talking to only one representative of a school 
district. In defense of the authon he was young and it seemed like a 
straightforwiird request made by a knowledgeable administrator in the 
district office* However^ district communication and politics were such 
that only half of those involved in die school understood wJiat was to 
be done the way the author did; the half that shared the author's under- 
standing did not include the principal. Serious insinuations and acctisa- 
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tions that people had been deliberately misinEormed to obtain their 
participation resulted and it was barely possible to get out of the mess. 
The entire effort almost failed before it got started* 

Establishing a working contract is the final task that must be accom- 
plished* This contract is a complex requirement. One part of it is pri* 
manly an emotional understanding Avhich sets the limits and requirements 
of the relationships between the OD personnel and participants* The 
second part of the contract contains the general requirements of the inter- 
vention and enough specifics to ensure that all parties understand what 
will be done and who will do it* For example, items like released time* 
pay for substittites and consultants, responsibilities for supplies, training 
facilities* all need to be agreed on in advance as mudi as possible* The 
degree of commitment of the administration and potential participation 
needs to be determined as clearly as possible* Finally, the people respon- 
sible for future plans need to be identified and specific plans for the 
intervention initiated. Most OD failures are probably due to inadequate 
entry. 

Stage II* Diagnosis^ Design, Intervention 

Once entry has been successfully com^>etedi the OD process enters 
Stage IL 

Step 1 — Diagnosis. The first step in Stage IL diagnosis^ starts with 
data collected in the earliest phases ot entry. Even the contemplation of 
OD is generally based on some data; the actual decision to do OD and the 
specifics are always based> at least partiallyf on data* The diagnosis phase 
simply emphasizes the need for information and stimulates gathering 
information more than any other phase (Fox and others* 1973; Merry and 
Allerhand, 1977)* 

Data collection at this time proceeds through many channels simul- 
taneously* Normally* there is a great deal of informal data gathering based 
on casual conversations and chance observations. Formal interviews, both 
structured and unstructured, are common. Questionnaires are perhaps 
the most common means of gathering normative and comparative infor- 
mation* Meetings and examination of records are also employed fre- 
quently (see the case studies at the end of this chapter) . 

The focus of this information-gathering activity is generally on find- 
ing out what the situation Is, how people feel about it, and what situation 
they desire. The informatioij gathered seldom answers tliese questions 
directly and generally requires extensive synthesis and analysis before it is 
really useful (^ferry and Allerhand, 1977; Nadler, 1977)* 
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In a small school district with an attendance problem, they first 
examined attendance records to determine the exact nature of the prob- 
lem. Then they discussed the findings with everyone involved. At this 
point, they knew what the situation was and how people felt about it. 
They continued the discussions and determined what people wanted. 
Since they did not have a plan that promised to improve the situation 
significantly, a careful study was made of other district policiei before a 
new policy was suggested. This new policy was subsequently ai^opted. 
Synthesis and analysis frequently require more information and very often 
point out serious deficiencies in available data. If the data needed can be 
gathered, it should be done as soon as possible; if not making a note of 
the deficiency for future action is helpful. Ideally, the information should 
be analyzed in collaboration between consultants and participants but 
often it is necessary that an OD consultant perform some of the tasks 
that require specialized skills. Analysis may be done with the assistance 
of a computer or by simply going over the results and trying to determine 
their meaning. 

Once the data have been analyzed and arranged in an understandable 
manner, they are made available to all members of the group involved in 
the OD effort. The purpose in making tlie data available to all involved is 
to have everyone take part in the diagnosis. Even personnel not directly 
involved in the OD activities should be invited to share the information. 
In essence* two sets of information will be provided. One set concerns 
what the current situation is and how people feel about it. The odier set 
concerns what participants desire the situation to be. Diagnosis basically 
involves answering two questions: why aren't we where we want to be? 
and, what can be done to move to where we want to be? [laving the people 
involved believe the answers to these two questions is one o£ the main 
resasons for involving everyone in the diagnosis. It is comparatively easy 
to disregard what other people tell us is wrong. But if we decide, for 
example, that we need better grading practices, we are more likely to do 
something about it. 

Step 2 — Design. It is essential that the design be accepted by most of 
the group so that any interventions carried out will be accepted and sup- 
ported by the group. The design is used to plan the activities which will 
be used to move in the desired direction. 

In summary, a diagnosis is basically a concise statement of the cur- 
rent situation and what people desire instead. This statement is used to 
design activities which will move die organization in the desired direc- 
tion (Doak, 1970; Huse, 1975) . 
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Step 3 — Intervention, There are a number of types of interventions 
employed in OD (Fordyce and Weil, 1971; Frendi and Bell, 1973; Huse» 
1975; Schmuck and Miles* 1971; Sdimuck and others* 1977) . One of the 
most common is survey feedback. Basically survey feedback involves sur- 
veying people about the situation and giving the results back to those 
who will make the decisions and implement plans developed. In essence, 
this is normally done during analysis but it doesn't alter the fact that 
survey feedback in itseH is a powerful int>:rvention (Bowers* 1973; Nad- 
ler, 1977) . Procedural changes are often suggested as the ivay to improve 
the situation. These procedural changes cover a multitude of areas from 
the classroom to the community and very often include inservice educa- 
tion as a means of implementing recommended changes. Structural 
changes or reorganization are abo recommended frequently. Training or 
education regarding how the organization (school) functions is a com- 
mon recommendation. Meetings to improve ivorking and personal rela- 
tions and to solve specific problems are almost alivays recommended. 
Goal setting is also a frequent recommendation. 

Stage III. Assessment 

Assessment has two objectives. The first is to determine the impact 
of the intervention and the second is to assess the overall state of the 
organization. Assessing the impact of the intervention is relatively simple 
if the groundwork was laid at the beginning of the intervention and 
often the overall condition of the organization can be determined by the 
same assessment. For more thorough explanation see Chapter 5 on Evalu- 
ating Staff Development. The overall purpose of the assessment is to 
determine the efficacy of the intervention and to provide indications of 
the desirabihty of further OD interventions. 

Stage IV. Withdrawal 

The withdrawal stage generally involves dissengagement of OD per- 
sonnel from the client organization. But it often involves reassigning 
duties and establishing liaison arrangements for continued contact after 
the formal intervention is completed. 

Targets of Organization Development 

The most useful way to ptit organization development into perspec- 
tive may be to look at its targets. In the attempt to develop more effective 
ways of organizational functioning, the first target is generally the fit 
between goals and procedures; the second target is often the freedom/ 
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constraint issue present in any organization. This issue centers on the 
tension betiveen individual autonomy and organizational constraints. 
This tension is inevitable; individuals strive for autonomy and the or- 
ganization strives for control. If there is too mudi constraints individual 
creativity and intelligence are stifled. OD struggles to adiieve an optimal 
balance. The third target ts generally the fit betiveen the task and process. 
The fourth overall target is the amount and quality of data and the 
related questions of informed choices and commitment (Argyris, 1970; 
Weisborg, 1977). 

These examples may help put the targets into perspective. Telling 
teachers to become more professional is inappropriate if the goal is to 
have teachers become more professional. And teaching ivriting skills by 
lecture discussion is not likely to succeed. Too much constraint and un- 
professional treatment was the cry when one small school district put in 
time clocks for teachers. Administrators in another district joke about 
their central administration dress code and violate it in ingenious ways. 
Showing movies to classes of 30 when an auditorium is available and the 
schedule could be easily modified to show the movies to a larger group 
is an example of poor task/process fit. Or consider the fairly common 
practice of arbitrarily shuffling principals among schools without a plan 
or their involvement in the decision. 

In addition to these four overall targets, OD usually addresses at 
least six other specific issues. These six issues are the adequacy and ap- 
propriateness of (a) leadership, (b) decision making, (c) problem solv- 
ing, (d) conflict management, (e) communication, and (f) planning 
(Schmuck and others, 1977). The four targets and these six issues are 
addressed by OD in an effort to improve the quality of life in the organi- 
zation and at the same time improve organizational effectiveness. OD 
approaches these areas without a prescription of how the organization 
should function, but instead ivith the philosophy that people with suffi- 
cient valid information and freedom of choice have the capacity to im- 
prove their lot and their organizational effectiveness (Andrews and 
Greenfield 1966-67) . 

In these six specific areas, as well as in the four general target areas> 
some research exists which indicates that certain methods achieve more 
desirable resuhs than others; but the purpose of OD is not to say> "do it 
this way." Instead, training may be conducted to enhance participants' 
awareness of the options available to them and of ivhat they can expect 
by following certain procedures. The purpose of this training is primarily 
awareness, although skill building is an objective at times. 
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ODCase Studies 



The following examples of OD in schools are presented to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice and to show how the blend of OD 
and staff development occurs in practice. The examples are all taken 
verbatim from the Participative Option Development Project (POD) 
(Martin, Roark, and Tonso, 1978b) . 

The impetus for POD began in 1970 when a districtwide committee 
wa5 formed to examine the functioning of junior high schools. In 1973, 
another committee was established to assess needs for optional programs 
for secondary students. Members of this districtwide Options Committee, 
composed of administrators, counselors, teachers, students, and parents, 
designed the POD project. Title IV-C funding was obtained in 1974 for 
POD. 

A number of activities were scheduled in the spring of 1974 to intro- 
duce the district staff to OD, including a fulLday workshop for secondary 
principals and counselors, and a university graduate-credit course All 
secondary schools were invited to send teach er-counselor-princi pal teams 
to the course. Each of the nine teams electing to take the class conducted 
activities in their own school to explain OD and to determine faculty 
support for becoming a project pilot school. Four schools applied for 
pilot school status. Meanwhile, discussions and demonstration events 
served to secure district and building administrative understanding and 
support for the project. 

POD has engaged in a number of activities in addition to working 
with the four pilot schools. These activities ranged from the formation 
of a district OD cadre to mini-interventions which lasted only a few days. 

Cadre (Peaceful Valley)* 

The POD Project Staff trained 20 district teachers, counselors, ad< 
mtnistrators, and parents as part-time OD specialists. Beginning in March 
1976, this group learned skills in interpersonal communication, group 
processes, consultation, and other aspects of OD. By the spring of 1977, 
the POD Cadre began extensive field work. 

Presently, POD Cadre members consult with school groups to im* 
prove the ways school groups work together to solve shared problems and 
reach shared goals. Teams of Cadre members have assisted a variety of 
schools and groups within the district in a number of activities ranging 
from data gathering to planning effective parent group meetings. A few 

* Fictitious 
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samples of Cadre activities include (1) designing strategies to improve 
working relationships among members of a secondary school department, 

(2) planning a survey of community attitudes toward a secondary school, 

(3) identifying faculty goals and determining ways the principal could 
assist the faculty in reaching the goals^ and (4) training parents as group 
discussion leaders for a workshop in whidi parents identified budget 
priorities for an elementary school. 

Assistance from the Cadre begins with a request &om a school for a 
meeting to discuss the relationship between the school "wants" and the 
Cadre services. The Cadre team and a school committee become a plan- 
ning Team to decide upon goals and procedures for the intervention. The 
Planning Team then collects pertinent data and designs the intervention 
to meet specific needs identified through analyzing the data. 

Examples of services which the POD Cadre provides district schools 
include the following: 

Diagnosis — using questionnaires, interviews, and other methods to 
get information for making decisions about concerns or needs. 

Skills Training — teaching skills in communication, problem solving, 
decision malcing, and other interpersonal skills. 

Leadership Consultation — working with leaders to conduct short, 
productive meetings; to improve the ways the group works together, and 
to identify major goals. 

Planning — identifying problems and goals and designing systematic 
procedures to reach the goals and solve the problems. 

T cam-Building — building interpersonal relationships, managing con- 
flict, setting goals, and improving team cooperation. 

From January 1977 through February 1978, trained Cadre members 
were involved in approximately 35 interventions. The numbers of Cadre 
members involved in each intervention have ranged from one person for 
a one-to-one consultation to five Cadre members for facilitation or train- 
ing of groups of up to 100 people. In one instance, nine Cadre members 
planned and facilitated a workshop on competency-based testing for the 
Board of Education, die Accountability Committee, and representative 
district leadership personnel. The length of time involved in Cadre inter- 
ventions has ranged from a few hours to several months. 

Beginning in February 1978, Cadre members served as trainers for 
a group of potential Cadre members. As in the first Cadre training class, 
participants applied as school teams consisting of a principal, counselor, 
and teachers. From appraximately 70 applicants, 49 were selected. The 
teams represent seven elementary schools, three secondary schools, and 
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central office. Participants finishing the three phase training program in 
January 1979, became new members of the Cadre team. 

The Cadre continues to function and at present the POD staff is 
conducting Cadre trailing for another public school system, the largest 
in the state. This district plans to use its Cadre in much the same way 
that it has functioned in Peaceful Valley. 

Mini Intervention (Paintbrush* Elementary School, 1977) 

Entry. In the spring* the Board o£ Education and the. Central Ad- 
ministration requested building principals to involve faculty and parent 
representatives in developing the building budget for the coming school 
year. The principal at Paintbrush Elementary School requested assistance 
from the POD Cadre in developing an action plan to obtain a maximimi 
amount of parent and staff input for setting budget priorities. 

Diagnosis, Three Cadre members worked as a team to assist in plan- 
ning and carrying out the action plan. During the initial contact, the 
expectations of tlie principal and role of the Cadre were clarified. Formal 
diagnostic procedures were unnecessary since the task was clear. 

Design. The Cadre team met to plan strategies for involving school 
and community members during implementation of the action plan. The 
Cadre team then met wuh tlie principal to develop a tentative agenda 
for a community meeting in which community members and school staff 
would collaborate in setting budget priorities. The community meeting 
was structured to utilize parent-teacher teams as discussion leaders for 
small groups. The principal and the Cadre team then met with the 
parent-teacher teams to discuss and modify the agenda^ The parent- 
teacher teams identified their tasks for the community meeting and were 
also trained in group process facilitation. The principal and Cadre team 
met a few days before the community meeting to review handouts, dis- 
cuss presentations, and allocate time to the agenda items. 

Intervention. At the community meeting, the principal presented the 
building allocation and a history of budget priorities within the school. 
Community members and school staff were then randomly assigned to 
parent-teacher discussion leaders and each group met to develop a list of 
their perceptions of sdiool needs. Each list was refined and synthesi^ted to 
eliminate duplication i.nd to cluster common items in order of priority. 
At the close o£ the meeting, each gi'oup posted a final list and reported 
its priorities to the total group. Participants viewed each group's list 

• Fictitious name. 
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while refreshments were served. During the meeting, a Cadre member 
acted as facilitator and process observer. 

Withdrawal. A steering committee composed of parents and faculty 
synthesized the lists from each group and developed six major need areas 
for the school. After meeting with the principal to assess the effectiveness 
of the community meeting the Cadre team withdrew from the school. 

Conclusion. The entire process from Entry to Withdrawal took one 
month, during which seven events occurred involving the principal and 
the Cadre team. The primary Cadre contribution to the project was plan^ 
ning activities and agendas and training group leaders. Subsequently, the 
principal asked Cadre members to work with building task forces to de^ 
velop action plans to meet the six major need areas of the school. 



It is difficult to specify what the main goal for organization develop- 
ment is in schools. It is easy to say that the goals are self-renewing 
schools^ responsive scliools^ or effective education. But, it is hard to say 
what these terms mean and even harder to know when they have been 
accomplished. Nevertheless, these are probably die goals of OD as prac- 
ticed by most people in public schools. 

The relative order of importance of these goals and the method of 
formulating them would undoubtedly vary considerably among OD prac- 
titioners but no one is likely to object to any of the three. In order of 
abstractnesst or breadth of coverage, effective education is too broad a 
concept to provide useful direction. 

The concept of ^elf*renewing schools is somewhat more precise but 
it, too, lacks the precision needed for setting objectives, designing activi- 
ties, or evaluating ouicomes. 

The responsive school idea is some^vliat more precise since we can 
specify how schools are supposed to be responsive. Theoretically, respon- 
sive schools react positively to (a) change, (b) needs of students, faculty, 
and community; and (c) tension in all facets of the educational process. 

The jury is still out on whetlier OD actually enhances the respon- 
siveness of schools or whether it is better than other techniques for doing 
so in actual. practice. Research in the area is still meager although it is 
improving (Marguilies, Wright, and Sdioll, 1977; Morrison, 1&78; Pate, 
Nielsen, and Bacon^ 1977) . In fact^ research cannot tell us unequivocably 
whether OD works or not. What we have is considerable evidence that 
OD does work and that it works in developing responsive schools (Al- 
sdiuler, 1972; Keutzer and others, 1971; Keys and Kreisman, 1978) . 
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In summary, stafiE development and OD both v^otk to improve 
schools and ultimately education, but from somewhat different perspec- 
tives, StafiE development attempts to achieve its goals primarily through 
an increase in individual competence while OD concentrates on organiza- 
tional competence. Both strive to improve the lot of both teachers and 
students and to improve the quality of education as a whole. In the 
process of working to achieve their goals, both methods ultimately affect 
both the individuals and the organization. One complements the other; 
they function ivell side by side. 
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Designing Effective 
Staff Development Programs 

Fred Wooct Steven R. Thompson, 
and Sister Frances Russell 



Approaching tme general PROBiXAf of designing staff development sys- 
tems, Fred Wood, Steven Thompson, and Sister Frances Russell provide 
a statement of beliefs or assumptions oa which they operate, present a 
live-stage process for creating and initiating inservice systems, and give 
examples of the operation of their process in schools. 

Their goal is to generate an environment which meets origantzational 
and individual needs, and has tlie ability to modify itself as perceived 
needs and conditions diange. Tlius* staAE development cannot be ''in 
place" and static. It needs to pulse gently in tune with the lives of pro- 
fessionals and tlie origan izations in which they work. Tlie approach de- 
scribed here represents one way of synthesizing knowledge about origani- 
zationSr ot^nizational diange* and training into a coherent paradigm 
for constructing programs. 

The work ahead of us is to build flowing systems of staff develop- 
ment which help educators enrich their lives and competence* faculties 
improve their schools, and sdiool systems initiate curricular and organi- 
zational changes. Until systems of staff development are pervasive, 
implementing ad hoc programs will be the norm. 

The best possible undergraduate preparation for teachers or graduate 
education for administrators and supervisors cannot serve professionals 
adequately for more than five to seven years in this age of rapid change 
and expa.'^ding knowledge. The moment educators leave their training 
institutions they embark upon a journey toward obsolescence {Rubin, 
1975). Somehow educators must keep up with die new knowledge and 
technology in their areas of specialization. 

The mtlitar)', health services, and industry all recognize this need for 
continuous growtii and make extensive use of inservice education for their 
personnel. The armed services of this country require men and women 
to up-date their knowledge and skills constantly through carefully ordered 
and monitored educational programs. The medical field, through specialty 
boards and medical centers, provides seminars and workshops for physi- 
cians, nurses^ and others in the health-related services; some specializations 
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require yearly postgraduate work. Businesses, such as American Teleplione 
and Telegraphs IBM* and General Motors have elaborate training centers* 
while others spend substantial sums of money to send their personnel to 
Universities and private training centers (Wagstaffand McCullougli* 1973) . 

Educators also recognize the need for continuous inservice education 
of teachers, and, to a lesser extent, of administrators, supervisors, and 
others in elemeniar>* and secondary schools. However* as reported by Joyce 
and DiUon-Peierson in their chapters, staff development efforts of educators 
are generally ineffective and poojly conceived* lacking a conceptual frame- 
work. Often those responsible for staff growth ignore the avaihble learning 
iheor>' and research when designing and implementing training programs 
for teachers and administrators* Educators need a clear concept of in- 
service that enables them to design and conduct more effective staff de\^el- 
opment programs. As Rubin (1975) puts it* we need to define the 
attributes and plan the mechanisms for effective inservice education. 

It is critical that the design of inserv ice education for elementary and 
secondary sc1k>o1 personnel be grounded in our best practice and research. 
The last two decades have provided substantial data that can serve as the 
basis for designing inser\'ice. Our best sources come from research* litera- 
ture, and practice in tlie areas of staff development and inservice educa- 
tion, adnft learning and development* and organization development; all 
disi^'usscd earlier in tliis yearbook. Research and practice in the area of 
education diange* leader behavion teacher training* and supervision also 
add significantly to our view of how to design inservice programs. 

This chapter presents a frameiVork for designing inservice staff devel^ 
opment programs* based upon an analysis of the available theory* research* 
and best practice relatetl to inservice education. Included in the aniliors' 
view of how to plan inservice that has a significant and lasting effect on 
educational practice and student outcomes are: (1) a set of assumptions 
about schools* school iJenonnel, and staff development; (2) a five-stage 
model of inservice education; and (3) a set of characteristics to guide die 
design of effective inservice education programs. Wlien |iOssible, practical 
examples from current inservice programs in public schools are reported* 
to bridge theory and practice. 

We will tend to refer to teachers when talking about inservice; how- 
ever* the reader should remember tiiat ilie ideas presented are equally 
applicable to administrators and others professionals in ijie schools* 

Assumptions That Shape the Inservice Model 

I here are a variety of ways to view people* schools, and change diat 
affect hoxv inservice is designed* delivered* and assessed. Some educators 
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view inservice as a way of implementing districtwide change and goals; 
others believe inservice should address teacher needs. Some view inservice 
as a way of eliminating weaknesses in teachers or principals; others see 
inservice as developmental or professional growth. Some see inservice as a 
way of helping educators do their present jobs more effectively; others 
think inservice should be based upon personal needs and interests of 
teachers or administrators. There is little doubt that to understand and 
use any organizational framework for inservice education, one must be 
aware of the assumptions that undergird it. Different assumptions lead to 
very different approaches to planning staff growth. 

The approach to designing inservice that will be presented here is 
shaped by a number of assumptions. Most of these assumptions liave sup- 
port from research; all appear to be common to successful inservice pro- 
grams. Before proceedings it seems appropriate to present the beliefs that 
have guided the development of our five-stage approach to inservice 
education, 

1, All personnel in schoolsf to stay current and effective, need and 
should be involved in inservice throughout their careers. Staff development 
should continue from the first days educators enter a teaching position 
until they retire or leave education. Teachers, administrators> and univer- 
sity personnel support required participation jn ongoing inservice (Joyce 
and Peck, 1977) . Teachers become master teachers after they have been 
employed and working with children. The same might be said for master 
administrators, supervisors, and counselors, 

2, Significant improvement in educational practice takes considerable 
time and is the result of systematic, long-range staff development. Edu- 
cators constantly look for instant success^ immediate improvements in 
professional performance and student achievement. However, inservice is 
effective when short term workshops* classroom supervision, and other 
staff development activities are viewed as a pan of a larger effort to 
achieve a significant change in current practice. Instant changes in profes- 
sional behavior are unlikely to be significant; seldom are they lasting, 

Inservice education should have impact on the quality of the 
school program and focus on helping staff improve their abilities to 
perform their professional responsibilities (Hart* 1974; Wagstaff and 
McCuUougJi, 1973; Ernst, 1974; Edelfelt, 1977) , While professional devel- 
opment needs to include both those activities desired by educators and 
those needed to perform the role defined in the school program* highest 
priority should go to improving competencies "to do one's job." Funds 
for staff development are limited; priorities must be set. Of coursei it is 
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also important that professional duties and roles be developed jointly, 
that is, teachers should be involved in defining the nature of instructional 
practices and programs in their school* 

4* Adult learners are motivated to risk learning new behaviors when 
they believe they have control over the learning sittiation and are free 
from threat of failure. Adult learning is ego involved. Learning a new 
instructional skill, technique, or concept may promote ? positive or 
negative view of oneself. Fear ol external judgment from superiors that 
we as teachers or administrators may be viewed as less than adequate, 
especially in K .irning situations such as those presented in inservice train- 
ing programs, is always present. To the extent possible, inservice should 
be structured to nvoid the threat and anxiety of failure (Withall and 
Wood, 1979) . 

5. Educators vary widely in their professional competencies^ readi- 
ness, and approaches to learning^ For inservice programs to be effective? 
they need to accommodate the individual differences that exist among the 
teachers and administrators who participate in them. Individualization 
is essential in effective staff development programs. 

6. Professional growth requires personal and group commitment lo 
new performance nonm^ Changes in professional practice start with a 
desire to behave differently. Adults, to a great extent, make their own 
decisions about itiiat they will and will not learn; they are the **gate 
keepers*' for what will be learne<1. Educators ai^ much moie likely to be 
open to new learning when they and dieir peers have cooperatively 
developed a commitment to changes in their behavior. 

7* Organizational health including factors sitch as social climate, 
trust, open commnnicationj and peer support for change in practice influ- 
ence the success of professional development programs. A change in indi- 
vidual behavior requires a supportive environment. Both the individual 
and the school staff have norms, a personality, and behavior that affect 
staff development. IE the cnliure of the organization is not healthy, the 
changes anticipate*! as die result of inservice usually do not occur (Good- 
lad, 1975) . 

8, The school is the primary jtnit of change; not the district or the 
individual (Goodlad, 1975). Given the size of school districts that serve 
most students in the United States^ it is doubtful whether significant 
cfiange in practice can be impleniente<l across an entire system (Berman 
and NfcLaughlin, 1978) . Tlie individual teacher, on the other hand^ is too 
small a unit and coo isolated a target for change. 

9. School districts have the primary responsibility for providing the 
resources and training necessary for a school staff to implement new pro- 
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grams and improve insiruciion. With limited exceptions, time, money, 
and other resources for st^iiF development ^ire in the hands of the local 
districts. No other major source is available to support tlie changes the 
local district and ^ichool staff ^atiL If a district or nny institution ^vants 
growth and improvetl perfonp^iiicc, it must provide the resources to sii]J' 
port the training necessary for the desired improved practice to occur* 

10. T}w school principal is the gatekeeper for adoption and con- 
tinned use of new practices and programs iti a school (Bemian and 
McLaughlin, 1978). For staff development to have a lasting effect, the 
principal must be committed to the implementation of tlie inser\ice goals, 
participate in the iascn^ice planning and activities, encouraj^e otlier staff 
members to participate in training programs, and support ami reinforce 
the implementation of new kno^vletlgc, skills, and strategies. 

11. Effective inso-vice programs vnist be based upon research^ theory, 
and the best education practice. Those responsible for planning iii.'servicc 
programs need to use ^vhat echtcitors and researcliers in otlicr fiekis liave 
learnetl tliat relates to staff ilevelopnieiit. The time u'lien educators could 
exclusively use gut feelings and convention;iI wisdom to guide ctecisions 
about professional iiiservice has passed. 

In ilcsigniiig this inservice education modeK we have tried lo be 
consistent with these beliefs. For tliose educators wlio agree witli tliese 
beliefs, the approach to inservice eOnc^tuon dcscribetl here will seem rea- 
sonable and appropriate. For those w^ho are iookin^^ for instaiu change, 
-wlio believe staff development should be controlled by administrators, 
wlio tliink in,sci^ice education is best directal tow^itrd district^viile change, 
or who view inservice as u nieuus to remctUate deficiencies in professional 
practice, our approach will seem inadecjuaie and inappropriate. 

7b assist ihe rcatlcr, we liave been explicit in slating tlie asstnnpiious 
that have guitled our thinking lonccniin^^ how inservice shonkl be tie- 
signed ami implcnKnted. First, our beliefs proviilc a miiul sct for thinking 
about inservice* Sccomk if one lias never examined his or her own beliefs 
about change, adtilt learners, professional growth, and school climate 
as they relate to inservice education, these statements may provide a 
starting |>oiut for scH-examinJiiion. Finally, to understand the inscn^ice 
moilel tlestribcil fiere. it is important lo be conscious of the assumpiions 
that guided the development of each of the five stages. 

Design of a Model for Inservice Education 

Inservice etlucaiion may be vic^vcd as having five distinct hut relatetl 
stages. These stages inchule Readiness, Planning, Training. Implementa- 
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tion, and Maintenance, Stage 1, Readiness* emphasizes selection and 
understanding of, and commitment to new professional behaviors by a 
school start or group of educators. In Stage IL Planning, the specific plans 
for an inservice program are developed to achieve the desired changes In 
professional practice selected in Stage L In the Training Stage* Stage 111, 
the plans are translated into practice. The Implementation Stage* Stage 
IV* focuses on ensnring that the training becomes part of the ongoing 
professional beliavior of teachers and administrators in tlieir own work 
setting. Stage V, Maintenance, begins as new beJiaviors are integrated into 
daily practice. The aim of tins final 5taR:e is to ensure tiiat once a change 
in performance is operational, it will c; ':nue over time. 

While these stages are discrete an .d to be sequential, they are 
part of an ongoing, overlapping cycle of in^r^^rvice education. For example* 
the Readiness Stage occurs primarily during the first year of a four or five 
year inservice cycle. However, during each yearsome attention is given to 
readiness, altJiongh emphasis on Stage 1 activities decreases after the early 
months of ihe cycle. Planning is also emphasized in the first eiglit to twelve 
montlis of the cycle* but some planning will occur each year of an inservice 
program. 'Thh same pattern of overlap is also evident in the other three 
stages. 

Within each ^tage» the source of leadership and the amount of direc- 
tion provided by the leader vary. The degree to which decisions are 
shared* or in the h:mds of those in authority, or made by those who are 
expi^cted to change their behavior should be based npon expertise rather 
than Position. Since leadership in inservice programs is crucial and since 
leadership demands var)'* we will attempt to clarify this issue as we discuss 
each stage. 

Another topic that will l)e addressed briefly in each of the five stages 
is the formative and siimmative data tJiat need to be collected.* In the 
early stages, the emphasis will be on data necessary to assist those respon- 
sible for desigfihig and implementing inservice programs in making appro- 
priate decisions about the insen'ice plan. Since Chapter 5 deals with 
evaluating inservice education, only the kinds of data to be collected at 
each relevant stage will be disaissed. 

Stage I: Readiness 

Readiness is the crticiah but most often forgotten, stage in the design 
of staff development programs. A school climate that supports change in 
professional behavior is developed in this stage. In this initial periods the 
sciiool staff identifies possible solutions to instructional and programmatic 
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problems. Readiness also includes selecting specific programs, processes* 
and procedures to be used in a school* At this point, individual and group 
commitments to and understandings of the desired changes in professional 
behaviors are established* 

Mobilizing Support 

Throughout this early stage of planning inservice programs, the focus 
ts on mobili2ing broad*based support for changes tn professional practice 
and for the staff development necessary to implement those dianges. This 
support is obtained through the involvement of teachers, principals, 
central office staff, school board members, and, when possible, parents* 
Participation of some central office staff and the principal is particularly 
important to demonstrate administrative support for the decisions that 
are made* Their involvement also enables central office personnel and 
principals to understand why a faculty decides to make particular changes. 
Parent involvement builds understanding and snpport for program 
changes and inse^^'ice education on the part of the public Research by 
the Rand Corporation indicates that for changes in sdiool practice to 
occur and last, this broad-based involvement is essential (Berman and 
McLaughlin, 1978) * 

The first task in getting a school staff ready to change their profes- 
sional performance is to develop a school climate where communications 
are clear and v^pen, where the faculty knows each other well and nnder- 
stands each other's professional values, where the teachers and administra- 
tors trust and support each other* and where the faculty sees differences 
among their peers as strengths* In this climate, educators are ready to 
solve problems and to develop a common set of expectations about goals 
for improvement that can guide inservice education. Seldom do most 
adnnnistrators conceive of a school as an organic, goal*oriented unit that 
is the target for norms, values, anO behaviors that must change (Blum- 
berg, 1976)* Yet, it is precisely this view that guides the Readiness Stage, 

During Stage I, stress is on creating new expectations for teachers 
and administrators, new gronp behaviors, and ne^v commitments to 
changes in how one carries out his or her professional role* For examole, 
through the use of structured activities, a school faculty may build 

• Simply statc<!, formaltvc tJaia provttJc information lhat enables those responsible 
fcr staff development to dctcrmme (ihethcr the inscrctcc plans^ procetJurcs, aclivitics. 
and maieri.ils arc being {mplemenied and how those plans^ procedures^ acltvlUcs^ and 
matenais might be mwUHcU to merease their efTectivencss. SummatiVe daia are con* 
cerncU wilh asscising ihe effects of Ihe inscr\1ec program (and lU componenls) once 
is in finat Torm. 
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relationships, identify signifiaint iristrtictional arid ctirncuhiin problems 
10 be solved, set go:ds for their jicljool program, arid select specific clKinges 
iri practice iliat iliey believe onght lo be impJemeriied over ilie next three 
to five years. During this process, teachers arid administrators commit 
tlieniselves to new but sharctl norms for professional behavior, firsit as 
individuals and then as a group. 

Since it is diiTicnlt to commit lo nnfamiliar practices and programs, 
it is necessary to spend some time during this stage becoming aware o£ 
the possibilities. AVliat are die most promising programs, materials, 
strategies, or skills being used by other educators in similar settings? Are 
tliere research data that can help in the selection of new professional 
behaviors to solve local problems or improve current practice? What are 
some staff members in die school doing tliat the rest of the staff should 
do? Awareness of these kinds of things helps assure that decisions and 
commitments made at this point are based upon knowledge about avail- 
able options. 

Leadership 

The leadership and initiative [or Readiness come primarily from 
central office personnel in cooperation with the principal of a school. 
Any limits to the areas of improvement that mtist be addressed — for ex- 
ample^ the state's mandate to mainstream handicapped children — are 
identified and made public prior to involving the total school staff. While 
the decisions about the specific changes the faculty will implement are 
made by the principal and teachers, the readiness activities are usually 
plamicd and implemented by administrators with the assistance of per- 
sonnel who are skilled in directing organizational development and 
growth. 

The Stage I Plau 

Tiie results of the Readiness Stnj^c arc (1) a wTitten set oE inser\^ice 
goals (desired changes in professional behavior) that the faculty of a 
school helps select, nuderstnmiir nnd is committed to implement, (2) a 
description of the specific programs and practices selected to achieve 
diese goals, and (3) a broad, very general fonr-to*five year plan for im- 
plementhig the desired change in the ongoing program. Evaluanon data 
are collected to determine the exient to which the goals, programs, prac- 
tices, and general plan are tmdcrsAood and supported by the school staff. 
In addition, data can be collected prior to, during, and after tliis stage to 
assess the climate of the schooL 
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While attention to getting faculty ready for inservice training in the 
manner ive have described through the use of organization development 
strategies has been limited in public schools* there are examples that can 
help clui ify tliese processes. The Churchill Area School District in subur- 
ban Pittsburgh and the Staff Development Center of the Ferguson- 
Florissant School District in suburban St, Louis have both emphasized 
this stage in designing their inservice programs. In each district, the 
central office staff is committed to inservice education and decentralized, 
school-by-school program improvement. They also beheve that school 
faculties should be involved in defining how they will improve current 
practice. 

To define the areas of and goals for their inservice programs, both 
districts used a workstiop developed by the Imtitme for the Development 
of Educational Activities (/l/D/E/A/) , a division of the Charles F< 
Kettering Foundation, During this three-day workshop called "We 
Agree/' the teachers, principals, central office stalT* and parents spend 
about 14 hours in groups of five to seven participating in a series of 
oi'ganization development activities, Tliese structured activities help the 
faculty become better acquainted, clarify their values related to issues 
concerning teaching and working in schools, and improve their com- 
munication and problem-solving skills. During the final eight to ten 
horn's of the sessions* the participants used problem-solving and con- 
sensus-seeking skills acquired during the first 14 hours to develop shared 
belief statements about what their school should be like. Statements were 
prepared on their instructional program, how students learn, school op 
gani/ation* ic^ichci-^iiijdcnt relationships* and school, community, and 
parent relationships, 

Thc^e statements were then used as guidelines to deiermine which 
practices in their schools were appropriate and should be used by more 
of the faculty and which were inappropriate. In addition, a task force of 
school staff used these statements to establish goals for new practices and 
programs. Based upon visits to other schools, use of consultants, attend- 
ance at conferences, and* in some cases, participation in simulations 
wlicre teachers and administrators tried out new approaches to instruc- 
tion with students, the staif of each school selected the changes they 
wanted to implement over the next four years. For the Churchifi School, 
the final product ivas a plan for a new middle school program. Some of 
the schools in the Ferguson-Florissant District used the process to iden- 
tify areas of improvement for their school; others developed a more com- 
prehensive plan such as Churchiirs. Throughout this process every effort 
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ivas made to select the goals and changes by consensus so all ivho ivere to 
change their behavior had some commitment to that change. 

Once a school has established a climate conducive to groivth, de- 
veloped common expectations for improvement, and made a commitment 
to professional developments it is ready to move on to Stage II. 



According to teachers, administrators, and university professors^ a 
major defect in inservice education programs has been poor organization 
and planning (Joyce and Peck, 1977) . The design of inservice programs 
is the focus of the Planning Stage where the goals and programs selected 
in the previous stage are translated into a detailed^ long-range plan for 
staff development. During this stage, the goals are reHned into specific 
inservice objectives; a needs assessment is conducted; inservice activities 
are planned; resources are identified; and the tentative design — the who, 
how, what, when, and where — o£ the Training and Implementation 
Stages are identified. 

Inservice Objectives 

Inservice education should be based upon clear, specific objectives 
that are congruent witli the goals and programs selected by teachers and 
administrators in Stage I. These objectives identify three essentials: (1) 
knowledge^ (2) strategies and skills, and (3) attitudes required to imple* 
ment the improvements desired by a sdiool faculty (Rubin, 1975). In 
any effort to improve instruction or school practice, there is a need to 
consider inservice outcomes in all three areas. Inservice objectives are the 
result of careful analysis o£ the goals and programs to be implemented 
and research findings related to those outcomes and programs. 

Knowledge objectives deal with learning and using specific content. 
For example, current efforts to introduce metrics and nutrition into the 
public school curriculum demand that many teachers develop content 
knowledge in these subject areas to enable them to teach the appropriate 
concepts and principles. 

Strategies or skill objectives pertain to new procedures for teaching 
such as how to plan^ manage, and evaluate independent study, contract 
learning! small group instruaion, or inquiry teaching. For administrators, 
these objectives might deal with how to conduct classroom observations 
using clinical supervision or systematic observation schedules. 

Attitude objectives identify the commitments, values, and other 
affective variables necessary to implement change in professional behavior. 



Stage II: Planning 
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Teachers* for eximple* must be willing to let students take on the respon- 
sibthty of planning some of their own learning jf independent study is to 
be effective; or they must believe that they can individualize instruction 
before they will use a diagnostic approach to teaching mathematics. Ad- 
ministrators must trust teachers and value their involvement to use 
chnicai supervision techniques that allow teachers to select areas where 
they will improve their instrtiction. 

Needs Assessment 

Once specific objectives are identified, those responsible for planning 
inservice programs need to determine which outcomes should be ad- 
dressed. This is done through a needs assessment> a device for identifying 
gaps between what "should be" and what "is" in current practice. 

There are a variety of ways to determine discrepancies between expec- 
tations defined in the inservice objectives and practice. Often, a question- 
naire is used to ask teachers and administrators what they need or want 
to improve. In some cases the same questionnaire is completed by the 
teacliers and the principal The teachers indicate whidi outcomes they 
v/jsh to pursue and the principal rates each teacher in terms of the areas 
of needed improvement. Tiiis provides a check of perceived needs for 
inservice. Where differences exist, classroom observations and interviews 
can then be used to verify the needs of individuals and groups o£ 
teachers. 

One of the most effective means of assessing inservice needs is to 
interview teadiers about the objectives they and their colleagues should 
focus on during inservice programs. Interviews with teachers and admin- 
istrators appear to provide the most accurate and honest feedback con- 
cerning the objectives where gaps exist between desired and actual com- 
petencies. The interview is more personal than die questionnaire and 
allows those collecting data an opportunity to clarify expressed needs. 
Respondents tend to take more time and give more consideration tc 
their responses in an Interview than they do in responding to a question- 
naire (Jones, 1973) . 

Another helpful method that may be used for Identifying inservice 
needs is nominal grouping {VandeVen and Delbecq* 1974^ Ford, 1975). 
The nominal group process is a highly structured sequence of small giroup 
activities (lesigned to regubte interactions. Once the groups are formed 
and the task Is identified, the process follows five steps: 

1. Listing — participants list their responses to the task; no interac- 
tion is permitted 
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2, Round-robin — participants present items from their lists, roimd- 
robin fashion, which are recorded for later use; no other interaction is 
permitted 

3, Voting — using cards or ballots, each participant ranks the items 
on the group's master list to show his/her priorities for the items; again, 
no interaction is allowed 

4, Discussion — voting results are tabulated and discussed 

5, Final voting— ^^ch participant votes a final time, listing priorities 
from the master lisL The results may then be tabulated and analyzed. 

Additional sources for identifying inservice needs include supervisor 
judgments, external evaluators, and student test data. However, no deci- 
..sions about needs of teachers or administrators sliould be made without 
their involvement. This avoids the problem of having inservice viewed 
as something done to educators rather than something tliey do to and for 
themselves. 

Needs assessments also ought to provide information about the learn- 
ing style of those for whom the inservice program will be planned. Infor- 
mation about individual differences such as when and how one learns 
best: what learning modes, activities, and rewards are preferred; and how 
self*directed the participants are in new learning experiences is needed 
to assure that these important variables are accommodated in the learn- 
ing activities* This type of data has seldom been collected as part of 
inservice needs assessment Yet, it is impossible to individualize staff 
development without iL The Mnrdock Teacher Center in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, lias developed a Student Learning Styles Survey which can be adapted 
and iiseci to collect this kind of information* Other procedures for assess- 
ing learning style have been developed by Anthony Gregorc at the Uni- 
versity of Connecdcut. Storrs, and by Josepii Hill at Oakland College in 
Bioomfield Hills, Miciiigan* 

Available Resources 

For a successful inservice plan, one must be familiar widi available 
resources and constraints. What staff within the district or school can 
conduct the inservice training and follow up activities? How much school 
time can be used for staff development? What funds are available for 
materiaht consultants^ and substitutes? Successful inservice education re- 
quires administrative support in the form of time, personnel, materials, 
and funds* Information on resources helps planners sci priorities and 
select activities that are apt»ropriate and feasible. 
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Planning Inservice Activities 

Plans for tnservtce activities — ^workshops* visitations, gradnaie courses* 
practicums — should include: (1) opportunities to build relationslnps and 
communication among tlie participants; (2) time when participants can 
interact freely and share wliat they are learning: (3) pre- and post- 
assessments; and (4) learning options to accommodate differences in 
achievement and learning style uncovered tn tlie needs assessment and 
differences in competence detrimental tn tlie pre-assessment* Of particular 
importance are on the-job experiences that can be employed during the 
Training Stage to assure those in tlie insen ice an oportunity to use and 
practice what is being learnetK The need for handson experience in adult 
learning will be discussed further in the Training Stage* 

The plan should also identify the actual materials, inservice staff* 
consultants, facilities, and equipment that will be lised in tlie workshops 
or training activity. Care should be taken to select or develop inservice 
activities and materials and to use facilities tl^at minor the work setting 
o( the participants. The more participants see tliat what they are learning 
works in schools like their own. the more likely they are to use their new 
skills and imderstanding back on the job* 

Leadership 

Leadership and decision making about inservice plans are shaved 
among teachers and administrators. As mucli :is possible* tlioiC who will 
participate in the training should be involved in the decisions about ob- 
jectives, activities, and assessment* One means of involving teachers in 
planning is the use of an inservice steering committee for a school. This 
committee* working with the principal and, wlien needecl* central office 
personnel or outside consultants, guides the development of the inservice 
plan for their school. They provide a coirminnication link with tlie total 
(acuity and eventually monitor the implementation of the plan. 

Since most teachers and principah are not prepared to take on tlie 
responsibilities of planning inservice progianis* tliere is a need to help 
the steering committee learn how to des^ign such programs. Thusj in the 
initial stages^ the leadership will need guidance from supervisors or 
inservice specialists to facilitate appropriate decisions. As a steering com- 
mittee becomes knowledgeable about die planning process^ they can then 
take over the planning. The key point is that sdiool level personnel will 
need guided inservice experiences to learn their roles in developing 
effective staff development progi atns for their faculty. 
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The Phase II Plan 

As a result of the Planning Stage^ a school staff has a witten plan 
for inservice covering as many as five years. The document includes: 

(1) goals and programs to be implemented; (2) specific inservice objec- 
tives to be addressed in the inservice activities; (3) an overall four- or 
five-year sequence of activities for training staff and for putting the de- 
sired changes in practice; (4) a detailed description of the major inservice 
workshops and other activities that have been planned for the first 12 
to 18 months of tiie four years; (5) a list of resources — personnel and 
materials — that can be used to implement the inservice activities; and 

(6) a budget to support the inservice program and changes in the school 
program; for example* new te\tbooks, equipment, or teacher assistants. 
At tliis stage^ the plan should be evaluated to determine its workability 
and potential to achieve the desired goals and program changes. 

Other Planning Considerations 

Some inservice efforts will require that the planning stage include 
the development of training materials and tlie selection and field-testing 
of new curriculum materials and teaching strategies. The need for such 
products and procedures grows out of tiie planning of inservice and an 
analysis of the available resources. If the materials and procedures needed 
to bring about a desired change are not available or need to be modified 
before they fit the local needs, then attention should he given to this 
prior to the start of inservice training. There is a difference between 
curriculum or materials design and inservice. To focus on both at the 
same time, as we have in the past, usually results in the design of the 
curriculum changes but not their implementation. Of course, if one is 
teaching teachers how to write curriculum* then the inservice should 
inchule the development of curriculum materials. Many efforts to change 
teaching in the schooL however* are not focused on development of cur- 
riculum but on implementing the instructional implications of a curricu- 
lum plan. 

Hie training of local teachers and administrators to conduct the 
inservice may also occur in this stage. The planners may discover a lack 
of expertise witiun the district or school to conduct the inservice activities 
they've planne^l. Since the focus is on school level change and leadership, 
tiie development of local expertise to conduct inservice promotes peer 
teaching, reduces the threat of being judged by one's supervisors, and 
helps provide support personnel during the Implementation Stage. 
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Stage III: Training 

In the Training Stage* the inservice plan is conducted and the con- 
tent, skills, and attitudes needed to implement the changes in professional 
behavior are learned. Effective training activities are guided by what is 
known about adult learning (see Chapter 2)- This knowledge shapes 
the roles o£ those who direct and those who participate in inservice ao 
tivities and the nature of the inservice experiences. 

While there are many options for inservice — workshops, independent 
study* sabbaticals, teacher exchange, graduate courses — the primary ve- 
hicle for inservice in tlie public schools has been, and will probably 
continue to be, the workshop. A workshop can take many forms- In this 
approach to inservice, a workshop is defined as a gtoup of people par- 
ticipating in structured activities during a specified period of time to 
accomplish predetermined goals and tasks which lead to new under- 
standing and changes in professional behaviors. In describing the training 
stage, then, we will focus on the nature of effective workshops; that is> 
the sequence of experience, options in learning experiences, feedback, 
leadersliip roles, and participant responsibilities. While the ideas and 
principles presented deal with workshops, they also have implications 
for otlier inservice modes. 

Orientation Activities 

The orientation activities in a workshop should provide participants 
with a clear understanding of inservice objectives, the sequence of 
activities, expectations and options for the learners, and how the work- 
shop relates to tlieir needs and can help them carry out dieir day-to-day 
professional responsibilities. In addition> diagnostic data should be col- 
lected a]x>ut the entry skills of the participants in relation to each of the 
objectives for the workshop. This kind of information can he obtained 
through self -assessment questionnaires* formal testing, or observation of 
those involved during practice activities or hack in the work setting. It 
is also in the orientation session that the theoretical and research base for 
the training is reviewed. 

Learning Teams 

Since there is growing evidence that adults learn a great deal through 
informal interactions during inservice education, one of the early tasks 
in a workshop should be to develop learning teams or groups. Time 
should be taken to allow participants to get acquainted, share percep- 
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tions of what ilicy hope to lcarn> and idcniify objcciives and/or aciiviiies 
that they pursue together during the worksliops. 

T)ie development of learning teams or groups is usually done ilirough 
very informal means. Those who plan and conduct successful workshops 
for educators recommend structured experiences to build relatioiisliips 
and ikiUs necessary to promoie gioup learning. The Institute for the 
DevelO])nient of Educational Activities (/I/D/E/A/) opens dieir clinical 
workshops on individualized instruction \^r'ith a sequence of small group 
activities that enables participants to get to know each other, lo clarify 
values about issues relates! to the workshop, to soh'e problems, and to 
trust and help each oilier learn. Davis and McCallon (1974) suggest that 
similar "warm up" activities be iisetl when planning and conducting 
workshops. 

l^iiese groups provide an ejccellent setting for teachers and adminis- 
trators to sJiare the new insiglits and learnings and solve problems en^ 
countered during the workshop. The research by Allen lough (1967) in 
Canada and the Rap{>oris (1975) in England suggests that this kind of 
informal learning is valued by adult learners. There also is evidence 
which shows small group learning promotes growtli in higher order 
cognitive development (/I/D/E/A/, I97i). 

Choices for Participants 

It is critical to involve participants in selecting at least some ob- 
jectives, activities, and materials they will use in an hiservice workshop. 
This involvement responds directly to the adult learners* ne^ for control 
over their own learning. It also enables the participants to select those 
things which they believe have t!ie greatest potential for helping them 
improve il\eir job performance and makes them responsible for their 
own professional growth. Finally* it facilitates the personalization and 
individualization of inservice. 

At tlie most general level* participants might choose whether they 
will continue in a workshop after they have had orientation to the 
objectives and activities. Once this choice is made, there may or .may not 
be other choices available. 

A good example of this approach is used in some workshops con- 
ducted by the Staff Development Center in the Ferguson-Florissant School 
District in St. Louis County* Missouri. Several weeks prior to the work- 
shop die Center searches the compiiteiij:ed needs assessment data for 
those persons who reported a need to pursue die objectives of d\e up- 
coming workshop. Tiie staff of the Center then mails an invitation to 
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teachers who might be interested in participating in a worksliop- This 
invitation includes a description of the workshop with the time* objec- 
tives, activities, and other data that might help teadiers decide whether 
this kind of training fits their professional growth needs. Based upon this 
information* and* for some* additional discussions with Staff Develop- 
ment Center personnel, teacliers decide whether they ivill participate. 

At the same time the teachers receive this invitation* their princi- 
pals also are informed that one of their teachers has received notification 
of a workshop. This enables the principal to encourage teachers or other 
staff to participate in inservice that relates to the school's goals for im- 
provement. It also alerts the principals to inservice activities in which 
they may ivisli to participate so they can be supportive of their teachers 
during botli the training and on-the-job follow-up activities. Principals 
are key people in school improvement and diange; their encouragement 
of staff to participate in workshops, involvement in inservice with teachers* 
and assistance to teachers in follow up after training increase signifi- 
cantly the chances of real* lasting change in professional performance 
among the faculty (Berman and ^fcLaughlin^ 1978). 

Choices sliould also be provided within a workshop. Participants 
should have options concerning ivhat learning activities they pursue. 
Some learn best thmugh reading* others through viewing and listening* 
others through talking with people who Iiave done what they are trying 
to learn, and still others by observing and then asking questions about 
the how and why of a particular practice. Since this is the case and we 
lack precise measures to assess learning style or preference, our best re- 
course is to provide for all of these options in a workshop's learning 
experiences. The participants can then select the options they believe 
fit their style. Of course* the workshop leader may guide or require ob- 
jectives and activities when they are appropriate and essential. 

The /I/D/E/A/ clinical workshop used by educators to introduce 
Individually Guided Education provides options for learning. This work- 
shop is structured so that participants may choose to learn about dif- 
ferent approaches to individualizing instruction through reading print 
materials* viewing ftlmstrips, or getting information from the workshop 
leader. They also may learn by themselves or in groups. The choices for 
learninf* experiences were planned into the workshop design. The print 
and audiovisual materials were selected and developed to promote stu- 
dent choice in learning. Participants can also select objectives other than 
those that are required. Thus* this workshop provides participants con* 
siderable control over the objectives and activities of their professional 
development. 
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Ex pe tie n tial Lear n i ng 

Another essential feature of effective inservice education is the 
opportunity to participate in simulations or experience -based learning 
(Wood and Thompson^ 1980). Experiential learning begins with an 
examination of different examples of the intended learning. Participants 
then implement one or more examples of the principles, skills* or other 
learnings in structiiretl or laboratory situations. Following each activity* 
the learners discuss their experience in small groups and develop gen- 
eralisations fmm their learning. After several such experiences and dis> 
cussions, tlie participants have developed their own concepts and a set 
of generalisations tliat may be applied in real work settings. Experiential 
learning or learning-by-doing is a recurring cycle in inp\iU experience* 
analysis, generalisation, and application. It is similar to many scientific 
processes and is founded upon well established learning theory and re- 
search (Kolb and Fry. 1975) . 

There is considerable support for employing experiential learning as 
part of inservice training. .According to James Coleman (1976), what is 
learned through this prwess: (1) is not tied abstract words but to real 
experiences that can be drawn upon when one is back in the work set- 
ting, (2) is remembered over a longer period of time, and (3) is more 
likely to be used after the training is completed. Research by Joyce and 
Peck (1977) shows that teachers and administrators believe that this type 
of activity ought to be included in the plan of an inservice \vorksliop. 

Another advantage of learning by doing is that it helps die partici- 
pants develop a gestalt of the changes in behavior and programs to be 
implemented. It is important for those who are trying to cliange their 
professional beluviors to conceptualize tlie entire change. Too often 
inservice education occurs in bits and pieces and teachers and adminis- 
trators do not understand how what they are learning fits togetlier. 
Understanding the whole gives meaning to learning the parts* that is> 
the variety of skills, strategies, content, and attitudes essential for imple- 
mentation of a change in practice. 

Experiential learning activities also enable educators to see how the 
things they are learning can operate "^back home." Teacliers and admin* 
istrators like other adult 1earners> are willing to learn something that 
they perceive will be useful to them back in die "real world." Inservice 
experiences in a work setting very much like their own help them under 
stand how ih-^W new learning might assist them to be more efficient on 
the job. ThL^ enable the participants to see how new behaviors and 
programs can operate in the context of a school setting. 
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To make these practicum experiences as real as possible for the par* 
ticipantSf the setting for training should be similar to the one in which 
the participants usually work. The more the teachers see the students. 
School facihtieSr instructional materials^ and equipment used in the 
training as similar to their own situation* the more likely they are to 
view the experiential activities and what is to be learned as real and 
applicable to them. Even if the training does not include direct experi- 
ence with students, inser\'ice should occur in a school or work setting 
similar to those typical for the participants. 

There are a number of successful programs that can serve as ex- 
amples for planning experiential inservice programs. One o£ these, the 
Professional Development and Program Improvement Center (PDPIC) 
of the Long Beach Unified School District in California, has been de- 
scribed by Wood and Tliompson (1980): 

The Long Betich PDPIC was organued in 1969 as part of a statewide 
network of professional development centers in CuJifornia. These centers were 
intended to strengthen instructional techniques in reading and mathematics. 
In the Long Beaeh center* this has been accomplished througli a siaff develop- 
ment program with faur major components: (J) teaching reading and/or 
mathematics objectjvesp (2) diagnostic and prescriptive instructional skills. 
(3) cJmtcaJ supervision^ and (4) follow-up* maintenance* and refinement. Train- 
ing in eadi component closely follows the steps of experiential learning* 

Participants initially receive an overview of the entire training sequence 
in all components* The first skill in component one is then introduced and 
demonstrated by the workshop facilitators* After a short time for preparation^ 
the participants practice the skill with small groups of five to ten students in 
local ^cliool classrooms. Each participant is observed by one or more of the other 
participants while teacliing the praetiee lesson* After the practice sessions, each 
instructor and observer group meets to analyze the lesson* Tliis cycle of over- 
view* model, practice* and analysis is repeated for ali of the skills tn each train* 
ing component* T.e entire inservice training proeess lasts about jree to six 
weeks* 

During the workshop, participants are released from classroom responsi* 
bilities by a .special team of m^ister substitutes who have already been trained 
in the skills considered in the workshop* Participants w^ork in small groups to 
promote learning from each other. The team members provide one another 
with feedback abotit their performanee as they attempt to practice the be* 
h^viors set in the objectives and criteria of this experience*based inservice 
program* Participants also have access to demonstration classrooms where the 
skills being learned can be observed and to print and audiovisual materials to 
supplement their training and prr^vde alternative learning experiences* The 
entire workshop is condueted within a local school (pp* 377*376) * 
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The /I/D/E/A/ cliniail workshop on individualizing instruction is 
another excellent example of an experiential workshop. Over the past 
seven years, it has been used to train approximately 17>000 teachers and 
administrators in elementary* junior highi and high schools throughout 
the United States, In the workshop* the participants teach students in an 
actual school setting. The participants work as members of a teaching 
teami instruct multi-aged classes* use ^ systematic diagnostic approach to 
planning and teaching* help students develop responsibility for planning 
and assessing tlieir own learning* ser\'e as teacher-counselors to students* 
design and conduct their own inservice, clarify their values related to 
teaching and learning, and help their teammates improve their instruc- 
tion through peer obser^'jition, 

Tliis lO-to-12-day workshop follows a learning sequence ot experi- 
ences — analysis — understanding — planning — application. It allows par- 
ticipants to try out their neiv learnings in a real school where the threat 
of failure is hmited, TJie results of a study ot tlie /f/D/E/A/ clinical 
workshop by Wood and Neill (1976) indicate that this clinical approach 
to inservice education holds considerable promise for helping change 
commitment and classroom practice in the area of individualization. 

Leadership 

The success ol any workshop rests heavily on the leadership provided 
by the people who direct the inservice learning experience. Who should 
lead inservice training? How mudi structure and support sitould be 
provided participants as they move through their tr^iining and are given 
increasing responsibihty for their own inservice activities? Wliat should 
the director of inservice do to promote learning? Arc there particular 
things the workshop leader should do ^t certain times during training? 
Each of these questions is important to consider when examining leader- 
ship in the Training Stage. 

The selection of leadership for a workshop should be based upon 
expertise^ not position. Whenever possible* local personnel, preferably 
peers of those to be trained, should direct inservice training. Successful 
implementation and continuation of changes in school practice appear 
to be more likely when inservice is conducted by local staJt (Benuan and 
IVfcLaughlin^ 1978). Wliile using local teachen and administrators as 
directors of a workshop may be preferred by educators and reduce the 
threat of negative judgments by one's supervisor during training, it does 
not replace the primary criterion of expertise. 

The workshop leaders should have indepth knowledge about what 
is to be learned. They also need to be skilled in planning and conducting 
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inservice for professionals> particularly in the areas being considered in 
the workshop they ivill direct. The leader should be someone "who has 
already achieved the content> skills, and attitudinal objectives to be 
learned by the participants. 

Wlien local leadership is not available, outside consultants can be 
employed, A more efficient and appmpriate means, however* of getting 
local leadership is to train a cadre of district teachers and administrators 
to direct inservice activities. The training of local stafi reduces the prob- 
lems of liigli cost and limited availability of outside consultants. Through 
this strategy, key d;urict and school personnel can be prepared by local 
or outside experts to conduct training sessions for their peers. 

There are a number of effective inservice programs that start with 
the training of local personnel to conduct local inservice, Tlie Institute 
for the Development of Educational Activities, for example, trains district 
staff lo conduct clintoil workshops on individualization in their local 
schools, Tlie training consists of participating in a clinical workshop; 
discussing the what aud vt'hy of the workshop activities; and planning 
and conducting clinical workshops for their own teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

AnotliCr example of liow to train local personnel is being employed 
by the Jersey Shore School District* a small district witli limited funds 
in niral Pennsylvania. During the initial stages of an inservice program^ 
this district contracted with consultants from Penn State University to 
help the local atiministratoi-s and teachers design an individualized ap- 
proacfi to teaching niiittiematics and to traiu four master teachers. The 
master teachers in turn trained all the fourth-grade teachers to use diis 
mathematics program, Tlie next year die fourth-grade teachers and the 
four master teachers trained the fifth-grade teachers. The third year the 
fifth-grade teachers and the master teachers trained the sixth-grade teachers. 
The training included the involvement of the participant as ^ ftiU teach- 
ing partner in the classrooms of the trainer who was using the individual- 
ized approach to math. 

The Lincoln Public Schools in Nebraska have also prepared teachers, 
counselors, and other personnel to conduct workshops for the staff. Each 
year the Director of Staff Development and other administrators identify 
staff members who have de^^eloped expertise through district inservice 
and could conduct training programs related to sdiool and district pri- 
orities. These teacliers dien become inservice leaders for the district and 
receive some released-time, leadership stipends, and special recognition 
to compensate them for providing inservice to their colleagues in die 
district. 
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A second area of imervice leadership tUat needs <o be considered is 
the extent lo which workshop directors focus their attention on giving 
directions and giving socioemotional support to participants. Herse)^ and 
Blanchard (1977) > in their discussion of what tliey call situational lead- 
ership, suggest that the amount of direction and socioemotional support 
provided workshop participants by leaders should vary depending upon 
the extent to which participants have mastered the inservice objectives. 
Situational leadership suggests that as inservtce participants progress from 
having none of the distinct knowledge and skills to fuU understanding, 
abihty. and wiUingness to perform the tasks defined by the worksliop 
objectives, the amount of structure and reinforcement provided should be 
managed and adjusted systematically. 

For those teachers and administrators in a workshop ivho have little 
or no competence in the areas of desired learning, the leader should 
stress giving direction and de^empliasize rei n force men t> relationship be> 
haviors. In this situation, the director structures activities to provide 
information or resources that participants must use to learn the what, 
how. when, and where of the tasks being taught in the workshop. De- 
emphasizing reinforcement- relationship behavior does not mean the 
leader is unfriendly, just that more time is spent directing participants 
on what and how to do or behave. As the teachers and administrators 
in the training session begin to demonstrate the ability to handle the 
professional behaviors presented* the leader needs to reduce directing 
behavior moderately and to increase socioemotional support in the form 
of positive feedback and reinforcement. It is during this time that the 
leader identifies those things the learners are doing correctly and redi- 
rects them to specific changes they need to make in their performance. 
Once ihe objectives are achieved and being practiced by the participants 
during the experiential component of tlie workshop, the leader moves ^o 
low directing behaviors and extensive use of positive reinforcement. As 
soon as the leader perceives that participants no longer need either 
directing or socioemotional support, they sJiould let the participants 
operate on their own. 

Thus, as participants go tJirough a workshop, the directors behavior 
will typically move from high direction and low socioemotional support, 
to high direction and high socioemotional support, to low direction and 
high socioemotional support, and finally to low direction and low socio- 
emotional support. This sequence enables the participant to become 
more and more independent of the workshop leadership. It also requires 
that the inservice director consiamly observe and be available to par- 
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ticipants during a workshop. The direaors must see their job as one of 
responding to participants' needs and moving them toivard independence.* 

Providing Feedback 

As the director guides the activities of the workshop, there is a need 
to provide early opportunities for successful experience. Immediate 
failure^ especially when the participants are risking a substantial change 
in their current practice, should be avoided. This suggests that the direc* 
tor needs to spend time early in the workshop observing to make sure 
participants are getting the kind of assistance tliey need to be successful. 
It also means that some procedure should be provided for participants 
to share their frustration and concerns, 

' This kind of feedback can be obtained through informal conversa* 
tions between the directors and the participants at the end of each day. 
Eadi participant can also be asked to use 3 x 5 cards on a regular basis to 
report their feelings, problems* and new insights to the workshop director. 
Another means of getting feedback is to plan periodic sessions where the 
director can listen to the learning teams discuss what they are learning, 
their successes, and their problems. The need for participants to share 
learning and to help each other solve problems is essential regardless o: 
whether the director uses these meetings to diagnose progress and prob- 
lems. 

Teachers and administrators both believe that they learn a great 
deal from such open-ended feedback sharing sessions Qoyct and Peck, 
1977), In fact, this type oE interaction is essential for workshop partici* 
pants to see the wide applications of the concept and procedure being 
considered during training. Such meetings also provide peer support 
and encouragement needed by those having problems. 

Commitment to Implement 

At the close of the worksliop? the participants need to review what 
they've learned with the workshop leaders and their learning team. Par- 
ticipants should also devise a tentative plan for implementing what has 
been learned into their daily activities back on the job before they leave 
a workshop. This plan sliould include goals^ a timeline^ procedures* and 
assistance needed to institutionalize their new professional behaviors and 

•More information about siiuational leadership and instmmcnts to measure 
which leadership styles ?.tc appropriate for particular groups or individuals are avail* 
able from the Learning Resources Corporation in Lajolla* California, 
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knowledge. The details of what might be indude<l in this plan are pre^ 
scnted in the discttssion of the next stage of inservice. 

The jjlnn represents a commitment to use what hns been learned. It 
also provides iliosc responsible for staff development with specific mfor- 
nuition about the kind of assistance that will he needed to assure that 
the results of the inservice will be put into practice. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation dnta collected in die Training Stage are both forma- 
tive and siimmati\'e. Througliout the training, formative data are coh 
lecied to determine workshop participants' progress toward objectives* 
the effectiveness of tlie learning experience, and the needed changes in 
tlie iiiservice activities. Data are also collected to determine the overall 
effects of ilie workshop on participants and the extent to which the in- 
service plan was actively implemented. Tlie summaiive data should 
include measures of cognitive* behavioral, and attitudinal change in the 
partici]iants related to the objectives of the workshop. Opportunity for 
participants lo report unaniici)>ated learnings should also be provided — 
sometimes these are the most imix>rtant results of the training (Wootl 
Ami Neill, 1976). 

Stage IV: Implementatioji 

On ihe-joh imj^lementation of what has been learned in the Training 
Stage should begin ;is soon as jjossible. A common complaint about 
inservice programs is that what is learned seldom finds its way into 
practice. This may be <iije to ilie lack of attention given to providing 
follow-up assistance to e<lucato]s as tliey attempt to use what they have 
learne<l in inservice in their classroom or administrative work. 

T!ie Implementation Stage deals with making sure wliai is learned in 
inservice training l>ccomes part of tite activity and behavior of educators 
in the work setting. Tlie thrust is to provide an environment that will 
support the transition of inservice learnings from the workshop setting 
into the daily activities of clas^sroom teacliing or administrative ojjera^ 
lions. A supixiriive enviiomneni inclndes on-call assistance from peers 
and a<[ministrators formal and informal recognition and approval by 
immediate superiors, and availability of funds, time* and other resources 
to sup{X)rt post tratning ad^ipiation and implementation in work 'back 
home." 

Wlien participants leave a workshop, iliey should Iiave a written 
plan for implementing tlieir learning, lliis plan should be shared witli 
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the principal or oiber appropriate administrators so they can help moni- 
tor and support tiiose plans- The shorter the lime between the training 
and action the more likely ihe momentum developed during the in- 
service will remain a positive force, the more likely what was learned 
will be remembered, and the less likely the participants will return to 
their old ways of operating. 

Fol low-Up Assistance 

A great deal of assistance is frequently needed when educators first 
attempt to^se* on iJie job* what tliey have learned in the controlled 
environmenr Of an inservice workshop. For example, as teachers begin 
to use new materials and leaching strategies, they may find ihey need to 
modify wliat they have learned *o fit their partiailar situations, Tliey 
need ideas and encouragement from their peers and supervisory per- 
sonnel to adapt and implement what they have used and done success- 
fully in inservice training 

On-call help can be provided by both peers and admin is trators/ but 
those providing assistance must know enough to be helpful it is important 
to make sure that such expertise is immediately available during Imple- 
mentation, 

One way to ensure this assistance is to-have a team of teadiers from 
a school go through a workshop. After the training* this cadre of school 
sta0 can call upon each other as they need assistance. The principal of 
the school might also go through the workshop cither with the teachers 
or with other princijKils, This prepares him or her to serve as a respurce 
to teachers wlio are making changes in their instructional practices. A 
third opiion might be to assign district supervisory staff to help teachers 
in a school on an on-call basis. The supervisors would stimulate and 
respond to requests for help. 

When possible/ the decisions about the who, what, and how of 
assistance should be controlled by the persons requesting it. There are 
several means by which school personnel can be made more comfortable 
about requesting help. One is \o have groups of teachers or administrators 
who were in the same leimtng team during training meet periodicaUy 
with inservice personnel to discuss how they are implementing their 
plans to tise their learnings from their workshop. 

This team wonkl operate as a problem solving sharing, self-help 
group. They might observe and provide feedback to each other about 
the strengths and alternatives related to how each of them is making use 
of the professional strategics and skills ihcy learned. Of course* it helps 
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if regular meetings and peer observations are included in the plans de- 
veloped at tlie end of the Training Stage prior to returning to their 
classroom or office. 

Another means of encouraging requests for help is through £ollow-up 
meetings between the workshop directors and participants. These ses- 
sions include discussions of what the participants have done to implement 
new strategies in the classroom^ their problems and questions* and direct 
observation in the i^'ork setting by the workshop leader. All these activi- 
ties provide the teacher or administrator with a chance to request help 
from an "expert," 

Jersey Shore School District in Pennsylvania, discussed earlier, uses 
this lype o£ follow-up to help teachers learn to individualize elementary 
mathematics. About two or three weeks after inservice training is com- 
pletedp the trainers visit the teachers they trained. Since the teachers 
return to classrooms that have been reorganized with the materials^ equip- 
ment, and record-keeping procedures used in the workshop, post-training 
visits provide opportiniities to discuss things that are working well and 
things that are not. They also provide the inservice directors with a 
chance to observe the teachers they trained and provide feedback on 
hoxv things are going. The results of such visits are helpful suggestions 
about how to improve teaching strategies^ use teadier aides* and plan 
for additional inservice. 

The use of clinical supervision by peers or administrators provides 
an excellent opportunity for educators to request assistance in implement- 
ing the things they have learned into their daily work behaviors. In this 
supervisory process, the persons to be observe<l control what they want 
observed and what they want to improve in their current practice. Once 
the contract is set for the observation — usually related to a specific out- 
come ihe person to be observed wishes to implement — two or three fac- 
ulty members* who understand what die observee is trying to do, plan 
and complete the observation. They limit their data collection, analysis* 
and feedback to those questions or areas identified by the person ob- 
served. This observation team reports the objective data they recorded 
related to the areas of improvement selected by the observee and they 
discuss alternative ways to implement the outcomes lo which they were 
asked to respond (Goldhammer* 1969), This approach to assisting 
teachers install new knowledge and skills into their instructional strategies 
has been used by many elementary ai:d secondary schools i^i ihe United 
States (Withall and Wood, 1979^ Wood and Neilh 1976), 
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Administrative Support and RecogaitioQ 

Even with adequate help to implement inservice learnings into on- 
going school programs* lasting change in practices is unlikely unless the 
principal and other administrators legitimize these changes. They can do 
this (1) through giving formal and informal recognition to people who 
are making the desired changes and (2) through budgeting funds and 
other resources to support specific changes in practice. 

Recognition can take many forms. Informal contacts between central 
office personnel* principals, and teachers can be used to encourage and 
reinforce the importance of the changes that are being made by staff 
members. Faculty meetings can be a forum to recognize efforts to change 
professional practices. Having peers visit those applying new strategies to 
observe or discuss changes is another informal way of reinforcing improved 
professional practices. Central office personnel visiting the school to discuss 
new practices or visiting teachers' classes also communicate that efforts to 
improve performance are valued. 

More formal means of giving recognition to those who are putting 
inservice learnings into action indude sudi things as (1) newspaper re- 
leases afx>nt changes that have and are being made. (2) reports in district 
or school newsletter and announcements about specific faculty or groups 
of faculty who are making important changes* (3) access to additional 
professional travel funds, (4) opportunities to participate as inservice 
leaders for other educators, and (5) provisions for released-time to work 
out problems related to implementing or extending changes being made 
in practice. Somehow^ some v/ay^ administrators, especially the principal 
must communicate in either their informal or formal actions that the 
efforts to implement the learnings of inservice are important. 

The district budget should also reflect administrative commitment 
to change. Funds must be available to pay for instructional materials* 
released-iime for staff, and follow-up support personnel to implement 
inservice outcomes. Care must be taken in the Planning Stage or even 
earlier to make sure that funds necessary for improvement programs will 
be available in the Implementation Stage. It also is essential that those 
trying to implement new practices in Stage IV know the limits of the 
resources available. 

Leadership 

Leadership in this stage is provided by those most competent to assist 
educators incorporate their inservice learning into their daily activities. 
As in the Training Stage* peer assistance and shared leadership should be 
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given priority. The principal liowever, must give support and encourage- 
ments and help in getting the assistance and resources needed to imple- 
ment changes in the stall's prolessional behaviors. 

Whoever guides the :\ctivities in the Implementation Stage must 
again consider the balance between directing and socioemotional support 
behaviors of situational leadership. In most caseSt those responsible for 
implementation on the job will give high emotional support and use some 
directing behaviors. As skills and confidence increase^ asisistance and sup- 
port should be systematically withdravrn. 

Evaluation Data 

Evaluation data collected at this point in the inservice cycle provide 
iiiforni:\tion about the extent to which what has been learned in the 
inservice tntuiing has become part of daily practice. Just prior to this 
stage, baseline data on students are collecicd. As desired practices increase 
and nrc rccordetl in the work setting, cori^sponding data should be col- 
lected to dctcnniuc their effect on students. 



New professional behaviors are not permanent even when they have 
become part of the ongoing activities of a school- The Maintenance 
Stage o£ inservice programs establislies continuous monitoring to deter- 
mine whether new beliaviors are still being practiced and goals met< 

Monitoring can be done in several v^^ys. Self-monitoring can be done 
using video- and audiotape recordings of classroom activities that can be 
played back by a teacher to help examine his or her own behavior. Stu- 
dent feedback can be obtained by using interviews or questionnaires that 
focus on a topic of interest to teachers who want to monitor their own 
behavior. Peer stipervision is anotlier effective technique that can be used. 
Teachers ain be trained to use clinical tccfmiques to observe in each 
other's classrooms and provide objective data as feedback {Witliall and 
Wood* 1979), Teacher interviews and questionnaires are also tools for 
monitoring continued use of content, skills, and strategies implemented 
in Stage IV (Halvorsen and Paden, 1976; Jones* 1973) . 

In the Maintenance Stage tlie key is continuous review as part of the 
regular supervisory process used in schools, A school staff must remain 
focused on the professional behaviors that are Supposed to be operating 
in their school and committed to the continued improvement and refine- 
ment of these behaviors. 



Stage V: Maintenance 
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This Stage of inservice programs completes the c^cle by generating 
new data and needs that can be used to plan additional staff development 
activuies and to begin the five stages again. Summative data are also col- 
lected to determine the effects of the changes by teachers on students' 
achievement or by administrators on those with whom they work. 



Up to this point, we have discussed the five stages in designing staff 
development programs primarily as they apply to a single school or 
school staff. Wliile the school is the principal unit of change (Goodlad, 
1975) , staff development programs exist in the larger context of school 
district goals and state and federal guidelines. Abo, as we pointed out in 
earlier chapters, universitiest regional service centers, and state depart- 
ments offer extensive resources for inservice training. In such a pluralistic 
environment, inservice programs and resources must be coordinated in 
someway. 

Professional development begins within the individual school. Fac- 
uhy and administrators Work and grow within the ecology or culture 
of their own building. At the bnilding level, staff development can in- 
volve a group of staff members who participate in planning professional 
development programs. This group can coordinate existing inservice 
programs with the demands for training that special projects and urgent 
programs impose. As the principal gatekeepers for staff development pro- 
grams at the school leve], the members of such a group can integrate 
information from outside the school within the Bve stages of designing 
inservice programs. This can eliminate the all too common experience 
of many educators who must participate in training programs for many 
different purposes* each planned by a different group. Coordinating com- 
mittees ejList in many schools and are known as program improvement 
councils' professional growth advisory committees* or instructional im' 
provement committees. 

In a larger context* inservice programs may be coordinated *imong 
schools that are organized in clusters or leagues. Such networks niay be 
based upon shared goals, feeder systems, geography, or some otlier com- 
mon criteria. Again it is committees that coordinate programs among 
schools. The cluster committee may be composed of representatives from 
each participating sdiool* school district central administration* neigh- 
boring colleges and universities, and local service agencies. A typical 
cluster or league includes five to ten schools. The advantages of a cluster 
system include the more efficient use of resources? more effective dissemi- 
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nation of solutions to common problems, and tlie widespread support of 
professional growth practices. While the most important focus for staff 
development is the single school, leagues can support individual schools 
by making effective use of resources. Examples of this kind of system are 
found in the regional networks of the Teacher Corps program (Godduj 
1978) and in the League of Cooperating Schools (Goodlad, 1975). 

The Question of Time 

Another important isstie is that of time. The guidelines described 
here are in sharp contrast to many past efforts in stafE development in 
that they describe a long-range growth cycle of four or five years' duration. 
The experience of federally-funded programs in the last decade has led 
to revised time expectations for such programs as Teacher Corps, which 
recently changed its format from a two-year to a five-year funding cycle. 

Professional growth is a complex, human task. It requires a climate 
conducive to learning and change. It is based upon clear goals and objec- 
tives derived from careful needs assessment* It is promoted by the effec- 
tive use of diverse resources. It includes opportttnities for field*testing, 
feedback, and adjustment. All these things take time to achie\"e. 

We have described here the tasks and considerations necessary to 
plan and conduct effective staff development programs. This approadi 
is a tool that can help in designing inservice education activities. It is 
important to remember, however, that the five stages described are not 
necessarily discrete, sequential steps; there is overlap in the application 
of these stages. Training, Implementation, and Maintenance may occur 
simultaneously within an inservice program as individuals and small 
groups progress at different rates in their pui'snit of the same inservice 
outcomes. Also, there is a persistent need to review commitments periodi- 
cally, to maintain facilitative climates, and to revise plans for training. 
This underscores the importance of viewing inservice education as a con- 
tinuous, professional activity. 

Throughout the five stages we have described, certain principles 
emerge that appear to be key considerations in the design of inservice 
education activities. The following list is intended to summarize these 
considerations, the critical characteristics of effective professional devel- 
opment programs. 

Critical Characteristics of Professional Development Programs 

■ Inservice education should be conducted in a supportive dimate of 
trust, peer support, open commnnication, and staff commitment to a set 
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of clearly understood norms for functioning in an institution (clear roles, 
program definition, instruction procedures, goals) . 

M Inservice education goals should be based upon a common set of ex- 
pectations held by the participants for normative behaviors th^t are 
essential to perfotming their professional roles in their institution. 
M Successful inservice education requires support from administration 
and school boards including time, personnel, training materials, and 
funds to enable the training necessary to implement educational pro* 
grams in their school district. 

M Decisions concerning the objectives* experiences* and assessment of in- 
service education should be cooperatively developed by those involved in 
and affected by the training program. 

M Inservice education should be based upon assessed needs of partici- 
pants. A need is defined as ^ g^p between the expected professional per- 
formance and actual performance Jn the work setting. 
M Inservice education should model the instructional behaviors desired 
of panicipants, 

M Inservice education programs should be demanding and set high but 
reasonable standards of performance for participants^ 
M Inservice education programs should have three major components: 
(1) attitude, (2) pedagogical skills, and (3) substantive knowledge. 
M Inservice education should prepare educators to implement research 
findings and best practice related to carrying out their job responsibil- 
ities. 

M Inservice education should be decentralized; focus on actual school 
problems, goals, needs, and plans; and be conducted, whenever feasible, 
in the school setting. 

n Inservice education should emphasize use of rewards (such as oppor- 
tunity, increased autonomy, participation in decision making, increased 
competence, success, and advancement) which have been shown to pro- 
mote high commitment and performance. 

M Inservice education should be based upon clear, well understood, spe* 
cific goals and objectives that are congruent with institutional and per- 
sonal goals. 

M Inservice education should provide options for participants that will 
accommodate individual professional needs and learning styles (timing, 
sequence, pace, interests, goals, delivery systems) . 

M Inservice education should be experientially based with opportunides 
to select, adapt, and.-try out new professional behaviors in real and simu- 
lated work settings. 
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■ Central office personnel and school administrators should support in- 
service education through their participation in training activities ivith 
their peers and subordinates, 

■ Inservice education programs should provide for follow-up and ''on 
call" assistance to educators as they use their new skills and understand- 
ings m the work setting after they have been trained, 

■ Leadership in inservice education progranis sliould be situational and 
emphasize authority by competence and expertise rather than by position, 

■ Evaluation of inservice education should be both formative and sum- 
mative and should examine the immediate effect on participants, extent 
o£ transfer to the work setting, and the effect on achieving institutional 
goals, 
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Evaluating Staff Development 

Daniel L. Duke and Lyn Como 



The evaluation component ne^d^ to provide information about: 

L The overall condition of ihe staff development system (the en- 
vironment created to facilitate professional growtli) . 

2. TJie adequacy of the processes being used to geneiate* govern* 
and maintain the system. 

3. The effects of specific training thrusts on participants, the school, 
and children. 

4. Side effects, both positive and negative, on participants and on 
the organization. 

Daniel Duke and I-yn Corno have summarized basic evaluation 
tlieory and applied it to staff development. They deal with a wide range 
of areasi from political decisions (whoi how, and why evaluation will be 
conducted, to whom and hovr results "will be communicated) , to a^ump- 
tions and procedures for generating evaluations. They include a compre- 
hensive example and criteria for evaluating Che evaluation. 



Staff development evalLIation, like staff developments is a basic organi- 
zational process* Sometimes it occurs on a formal basis; sometimes it twites 
place informally. No matter how it happens, staff development evaluation 
can have important consequences for organizations and their abiltty to 
achieve intended outcomes* 

In this chapter we shrill focus on formal staff development evaluation 
in schools* Our commitment is to make evaluation as unbiased and sys- 
tematic as possible. Our hope is that educators who read this chapter will 
be able to plan and conduct their own staff development evaluations and 
to provide justification for their actions* 

We regard the planning of a staff development evaluation as a deci- 
sion-making process. Decisions must be made concerning: (I) evaluation 
designi (2) data collection* (3) methods of analysis, and (4) presentation 
of results* Besides these technical decisionsj there are a variety of political 
decjjtonj to he made: (1) the purposes of the evaluation* (2) the specific 
outcomes to be evaluated, (3) who is to be involved in carrying out the 
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evaluation^ (4) who will have access to the results, and (5) wliat resources 
are available for conducting the evaluation, 

I* Our Approach and Assumpiions 

Statff development evaluations are similar to general program evalu- 
ations. Program evaluations may be as broad as a national assessment of 
proficiency testing or as specific as a measure of the effectiveness of com- 
puter-based instrtiction in one classroom. In either case the same basic 
decisions must be faced. Many references describe the nature and function 
of general program evaluations (see, £or example, Weiss, 1972; Cronbach, 
1978; and Cooley and Lolines, 1976) , Fewer resources focus specifically on 
staff development evaluations (Griffin, 1978* is an exception) , 

Viewing staff development evaluations as similar to general program 
evaluations entails at least five assumptions* all of whidi Jiave been dis- 
cussed by the authors o£ Chapter 4, We briefly reiterate these basic 
assumptions before describing the elements of a general program evalua- 
tion. First, we accept the notion that the school is the basic unit o£ change. 
Though a program maybe applied to only a sample of individual teac!iers 
in a school, the general school climate nonetheless may be affected. Second, 
we believe local school districts have primary responsibility for staff devel- 
opment programs. While program needs may be determined by federal 
and state legislation, local school personnel are typically responsible for 
devising and implementing the programs. Third, the principal typically 
serves as "gatekeeper" for new programs in any s<:hc«>L It is often the 
principal's handling of staff development efforts that "makes the differ- 
ence/' Fourth, we concur that effective staff development programs are 
generated from some combination of thoughtful research and practice. 
Germs of ideas may result from research or from practice, but the most 
defensible efforts blend both endeavors. Finally, improvement in educa- 
tional practice^ as well as i^ evaluation of that practice, takes time and 
careful planning. 

What exactly does a general program evaluation entail? We can turn 
to the prominent writers previously cited for answers. There are five 
critical elements of any program evaluation: goals* participants, program* 
setting, and outcomes (Weiss> 1972). Terminology varies slightly among 
various writers* but the basic elements are the same. 

Goals, Questions, Objectives 

The first task in any evaluation is to consider what is to be accom- 
plished> given particular values. Put differently> the goals, questions, or 
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objectives of the evaluation must be clarified. As our writers observe, the 
goals and questions to be clarified are the goals and questions of program 
users — sclvjol personnel, policy makers, funding agencies, and so on, 
Cronbach states "the evaluator s responsibility is to help others ask better 
questions and determine actions appropriate for their aims'* (1978, p. 11 a), 
Cooley and Lohnes add tliat "evaluation transcends research and extends 
into decision making'' (1976, p, 5) , Evaluators thus help users fonnulate 
and clarify goals and questions to the point where answers will aid deci- 
sions about ftuure use of a program. Because evahiation extends into 
decision making, goals and questions are nearly ;:ilways value-laden and 
political 

In the case of staff development evaluations, users may comprise all 
or part of a school community^ including teachers, administrators, parents^ 
students, and external participants, such as regional or state governments. 
Because the questions or goals formulated v/ill likely affect these gix>ups, 
it is important for ^'arious users to be consulte<l or involved in the plan- 
ning of staff development evaluations. This point was emphasized in 
Chapter 4 as the authors discussed an effective approach to planning staff 
development. We will have more to say on how users may be involved in 
planning* 

In any case, more questions will likely arise in evalriation plans than 
ultimately can be answered. To assist in giving priorities to evaluation 
questions, Cronbach recommends that more effort should be invested in 
evahiation when tnere are questions for which (a) relatively little is 
known about the answer and (b) decision makers care about the answer 
(1978, p,44I), 

Participants, Units> Sample 

In any progiani evaluation the program must be tried by some sample 
of participants. This sample may consist ot individuals or gioups, or some 
combination of both {schools are collections of individuals working in a 
group) , In some evaluations, the individual is the unit cf sampling. In 
others, the unit may be the school. In each case, however, the sample must 
usually be obtained from a population which consists of the range of 
participants available* Ideally, tlie units or participants selected for study 
are those most like the total range of participants available. The closer a 
sample resembles a population of interest, the more confidence we have 
that e\'aluation results will be true for the entire population. 

Participants in staff developracnt programs are most often teachersr 
They may ajsi0> however, be classroom aides, curriculum coordinators, or 
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principals, depending on the program and its objectives. Random selec- 
tion, or selecting participants so that all members of the population have 
an equal likelihood of being selected^ is the method recommended for 
ensuring adequate sampling from a defined population. But random 
selection often is impossible in staJf development evaluations. When units 
are teachers or principals* samples are typically smaller and voluntary. 
When sampling cannot be controlled* evaluators can still record how the 
sample was obtained, and carefully compare the sample to the population* 
attempting to show similarities and ditfferences. 

Programs, Treatment* Instructional Dimensions 

If a program has not been implemented or used by participants* there 
is no point in evaluating it* An important part of any program evaluation* 
then, is determining the extent to which the program has been "realized" 

(Cmnbacli* 1978* p, 205). Weiss (1972) points out that programs* as well 
as gO^'^r must be conceptualized, interpreted, and defined by evaluators 

{p, 43) , It is conceivable that even the most structured programs may be 
realized differently than designers intend. Implementation may be in- 
complete (only a few sample teachers may actually participate) or modi- 
fied (procedural changes may be made along the way) ; this is particularly 
tlie case during tlie "maintenance" stage of staff development. Recall 
from Chapter 4 the point that stafl^ <J^velopment implementation typically 
varies from program to program. It is suggested that such variations may 
depend on organizational factors, personality differences, and time-cost 
constraints. Two possible goals of staff dev elopment evaluation thus might 
be (a) to determine the extent to which a program was implemented and 

(b) to identify the factors that can maximize program implementation 
in future efforts. Documenting program implementation across situations 
should highliglit similarities and differences and isolate the variables that 
seem to have the most influence on implemeiuation, Cooley and Lohnes 
urge the use of continuous program evaluation rather than approaches 
that compare program users and non-nsers at one point in time. 

Action Setting, Contextual Variables 

Issues such as those mentioned above underscore the fact that no 
program can be implemented in isolation. Evaluations occur in a con- 
text or political arena. The setting influences the questions evaluators 
ask and the procedures they adopt as well as the outcomes they seek to 
assess (Fullan and Pomfret* 1977), No staff development evaluation is 
complete without some atte to measure and analyze context variables. 
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In Chapter 4 we learned that staff development typically takes place 
in schools or school districts. These settings vary in a variety of ways, 
including such factors as organizational structure, explicit and implicit 
goals, communication pattemsi and incentives for participating in staff 
development. In order to assess these and other context variables, 
evaluators are advised to use a diverse set of data gathering procedures. 
More will be said about data collection in the concluding sections of this 
chapter. 

Outcomes 

AU of the previously mentioned factors — ranging from the intended 
goals of the program and the participants to the actual form of staff 
development and the context in which it occurs — are important, in large 
measure* because they have the potential to influence program outcomes. 
Tliereforei the assessment of program outcomes is a most critical phase of 
staff development evaluation. 

, To ensure that accurate and meaningful outcome data are collected, 
evaluators need to consider the following: multiple measures, unantici- 
pated outcomes, involvement of a wide range of participants* and the 
timing of data collection. 

The use of multiple measures suggests that no one outcome indica- 
tor is sufficient to guide those who will use evaluation results. For each 
anticipated outcome, several measuresi ranging perhaps from self-reports 
to non-participant observations, are desirable. Without multiple meas- 
ures, it is impossible to assess the extent to which any single outcome 
indicator is measuring what it purports to measure. 

Besides measuring anticipated outcomes, evaluators are advised to 
collect data on unanticipated Outcomes as well. Duke (1978) has dis- 
cussed the negative impact unanticipated outcomes can have on program 
success. Scriven (1972) urges the use of a goal-free eValuator — an indi- 
vidual who collects outcome data without prior knowledge of the in- 
tended outcomes of the program. 

In collecting data on various program outcomes, evaluators need to 
involve a wide range of individuals participating in or affected by the 
program. In the case of staff development evaluation, these individuals 
might include teachers involved in the program, teachers electing not to 
participate, administrators and support staff, and students. Care must be 
taken to expose these people to the same basic questions. Tailoring data 
collection to particular role groups makes it difficult to compare or com- 
bine evaluation findings. 
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A final consideration when assessing program outcomes concerns the 
timing of data collection. In general, evaluations that obtain outcome 
data at one time only are less usefnl for decision making purposes. Evalu- 
ators, when possibiei should provide for outcome measures taken at sev- 
eral times during and after program implementation* 

IL A Staff Development Evaluation with No G^nstraints 

The discussiou in the preceding section permits ns to begin to imag- 
ine what a reasonably good staff development evaluation might look 
like. To refine this picture, wc shall pretend for the moment that no 
practical constraints — sudi as money, time, personnel, or expertise — exist 
to impede our efforts. The vahie of the following evaluation design lies 
not in its implementabilityi but in its usefulness for thinking about ways 
to accommodate the constraints that iucvitably surface to perplex evalu- 
ators. In other words, we make no pretense that constraint*free evalua- 
tions are ever possible in the real world. 

Before outlining our model evaluation of staff development we must 
create a hypothetical program to evaluate. We present this program, hop- 
ing it incorporates at least some elements of staff de\'elopment familiar 
to various consumers. Wq assume the program already has passed the 
"readiness" stage described in the cJiapter by Wood^ Thompson, and 
Russell, Thus, participants are beginning to plan the staff development 
program and, with it, the evaluation design. 

Project FITT, Faculty Interaction and Team Troubleshooting 
(FITT) is the title of an imaginary staff development program that seeks 
to reduce the seriousness of student behavior problems through early 
identification and intervention, Afeeting twice a week with the principal 
and special consultants over the course of a semester, teachers learn how 
to diagnose the onset of learning or behavior problems and pl^n co- 
ordinated intervention strategies. 

Project FITT places great emphasis on team troubleshooting, 
whereby all teachers at a given grade le\'el meet together periodically to 
assess the progress of individual students. One assumption underlying the 
training program is that student behavior problems often result from 
poor coordination and communication among teacliers. During bi-'iveekly 
afternoon workshops, teachers are expected to acquire skills in operating 
team troubleshooting sessions. In addition, teachers compile an inventory 
of resource people who may be called on for assistance in cases involving 
particularly troubled students. It is anticipated that one semester c>£ 
workshops will permit the faculty of a given school to implement ongoing 
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team troubleshootingi thereby reducing the number of serious student 
behavior problems and the level of teacher frustration. 

Evaluation of Project FITT, To determine whether Project FITT 
should be instituted and maintained on a statewide basis, a compre> 
hensive evaluation design was adopted. To facilitate our description of 
the evaluation design, we will ask a series of questions. Each question 
derives from our previous discussion of the elements of a program, and 
is linked to a specific decision point in the process by which the evalua- 
tion design is planned. These questions are purposely general enough to 
be used by anyone planning a program evaluation. 

Decision L Who '^ill involved in planning the evaluation^ 

Representatives of all role groups potentially affected by Project 
FITT will be involved. This means that at least one administrator, board 
member^ teacher^ students and parent will participate. Ultimate respon- 
sibility for the evaluation, however^ should reside with a person or per- 
sons not directly involved in school activities. In the present case, two 
outside evaluation specialists will supervise the evaluation process. The 
specialists will be selected on the basis of their familiarity with districts 
such as the one under examination and their demonstrated capacity to 
produce informative evaluation reports. 

Decision 2, What are the anticipated outcomes of Project FITT? 

Project FITT is designed primarily to (a) reduce the frequency and 
severity of student behavior problems and (b) positively influence faculty 
attitudes toward their schools and teaching* 

Decision 5. How will the anticipated outcomes be measured? 

A. The primary outcome is the reduction of frequency and severity 
of student behavior problems. This will be measured in several 
ways; 

1. . Disciplinary referrals to the office 

Disciplinary referrals to the office will require a written form 
on which information will be recorded on the alleged offense. 
Forms will be grouped on t!ie basis of kind of misconduct. 
Weekly totals will be maintained. 

2. Unexcuscd absences 

Unexcused absences represent all absences not officially ex- 
cused or accompanied by a verified excuse from a parent or 
guardian. Daily records of unexcused absences will be main- 
tained. 
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B, Suspensions 

Suspensions constitute an oERcial administrative action whereby 
a student is refused access to school for a designated time 
period. All suspensions, including the behavior problem lead- 
ing to suspension, will be recorded, 

4, Observations of student behavior 

Two observers will be trained to use an adaptation of a low- 
inference classrcMDm observation system (Stallings, 1977, for 
example) designed to record student and teacher behavior as 
it occurs naturally. Observers will record data in each class- 
room on four different occasions. During these times* video- 
tapes will also be made as a source of crossvalidation. In addi- 
tion to these "low-inference data," observers will record any 
unusual incidents in detail, 

5. Perceptions of student behavior 

Structured interviews will be held with administrators, teach- 
ers* students, and parents. Questions will deal with percep- 
tions of the frequency and severity of student behavior prob- 
lems for each student in each class. 

B. The second major anticipated outcome is more positive faculty 
attitudes toward schools and teaching. Once again, multiple data 
sources will be used. The outcome will be measured by 

1, Teacher attitude interviews 

All teachers will participate in a one-hour structured inter- 
view designed to determine teacher satisfaction with their 
schools and their teadiing. Selected items will be used from 
validated teacher attitude scales together with probing ques- 
tions, 

2, Teacher diaries 

All teachers will be paid to maintain daily diaries of their 
feelings toward work and problems they face at sdiooL 

Decision 4. How will unanticipated outcomes be measured? 

By their nature, unanticipated outcomes cannot be specified in ad- 
vance. However, it is possible to identify important aspects of the educa- 
tional process that, though not directly addressed by Project FITT, 
might be affected in some way by it. These aspects include student grades 
and scores on standardized achievement tests, student rating of teacher 
effectiveness and subject matter relevance, and parent observations ot 
student performance and interest in school* In addition to data on the 
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preceding items, an ethnographic record of sdiool life will be maintained 
by a resident observer. 

Decision 5- Will any non-ouicome data be collectedt 

Yes. To determine the extent to ivhich Project FITT actually was 
implemented, a "running account" will be made of the workshops and 
related activities. In addition^ workshop participants will be tested ou 
their knowledge of the content of Project FITT and asked to assess the 
practical value of each component of the staff development program. 
These data will be of value in determining the project components that 
were particularly effective or ineffective and in assisting other groups 
interested in implementing the program. 

Decision 6, Who will collect the datat 

An evaluation team will be created, consisting of twr'o evaluation 
specialists, a resident ethnographer* and various members of the school 
community. One evaluation specialist will be responsible for collecting 
data related to unanticipated outcomes. The other specialist will serve 
as a "goal-free evaluator" or an evaluator of unanticipated outcomes. 
Unlike the first specialist, the goal-free evaluator will not be apprised of 
the anticipated outcomes of the project. This provision permits the 
second specialist to collect data in an unbiased manner. The resident 
ethnographer will "live" in the school for the duration of the evaluation 
and maintain a running account of school activities^ climate^ and so on. 
To minimize the likelihood that valuable information will be withheld 
because it is collected by strangers^ interviews will be conducted by local 
representatives of each role group. Thus, student leaders will be trained 
and paid to interview students. The same procedure will be followed for 
teachers and parents. 

Decision 7, From ^hom will the data be collected? 

Agaim data will be gathered from all administrators, teachers* stu- 
dentS' and parents. 

Decision 8, When will the data be collected? 

Data pertinent to anticipated and unanticipated outcomes will i&e 
collected during three phases — baseline (the semester prior to the begin- 
ning of Project FITT) , immediate post-treatment (at the close of Project 
FITT), and follow-up (one year after the close of Project FITT), As 
indicated earlier, ethnographic data will be collected continuously during 
all three phases. During the semester-long series of bi-weekly workshops, 
additional data on the conduct of Project FITT also will be collected. 
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Decision 9. How can we be relatively certain that any obse^-ved differ- 
ences were due to Project ffTT (as opposed to some other factor or fac- 
tors)? 

Eiglu schools ivill be selected at random from a range of districts in 
tlie state. The schools will be matdied as closely as possible on size o£ 
student body, size and attitudes of faculty, socioeconomic status of student 
body, and school location. From this gro\tp, four schools will be randomly 
designated experimental sites. Project FITT will be implemented in these 
schools. Arrangements will be made for alternative staff development 
activities to take place at the other four schools during this time period. 
These activities will have similar objectives, but no formal program will 
be provided. As a further mechanism for ensuring as close to controlled 
conditions as possible* students at each school will be randomly-assigned 
to classes in various subject matter areas. In this way, teachers cannot 
claim they had particularly difficult sttidcuts. Data on anticipated out- 
comes, unanticipated outcomes* and non-outcome topics will be collected 
at each school. (TIuls* four evaluation tenms will be required,) 

Decision JO, How will the data be analyzed? 

All tallied data, including office referialst absences, suspensions, class- 
room observations, direct questions^ and achievement scores or other 
ratings obtained during iniervie\vs will be coded for computer keypunch- 
ing. The computer setup also will contain codes for the three time periods 
of data collection and the evaluation design. ReliaJ)ility statistics (indi- 
cating the extent to which data can be considered accurate) will be 
computed for student and teacher measurement scales (for example, 
achievement scom^ teacher attitude scales) and classroom observations. 
Data will be analyzed descriptively with statistics such as arithmetic 
means, standard deviations, graphs and plots, correlations* and so on, at 
three levels of analysis: the schooL the class* and the students. Inferential 
statistical tests will be made across levels, between treated and untreated 
groups* using all major outcomes. Data will be examined from multiple 
perspectives using variations on analysis of variance and generalized 
regression procedures. Qualitative data, including ethnograpJUc field 
notes, teacher diaries, videotapes^ and much of the interview information 
will not be quantified. Rather* an effort will be made to content analyze 
these data, looking for recurrent patterns or consistencies (see Holsii, 
1969), The original form of tlie data will be maintained, with codings 
and group designations indicated for ease of interpretation. 
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Decision 11- How will the evaluation data be shared and used? 

Evaluation data will t>e stimrnarized in two written leportSi one tech- 
nical report containing all statistical results and conctusionSi and one 
noD'teclinical report using common language to discuss statistical findings. 
The technical report will be distributed to tlie ERIC system and con* 
denized for journal publkation. The non*technical report will be sub- 
mitted to all participating acimiiii^itrators and teachers. Groups ot 10 to 15 
educators will ilien meet with die consultants for Project FITT and the 
evaluation !i|K^cialists to review and discuss tlie evaluation and its implici* 
tions- 1 valuation results will serve also as the basis for plans to intro- 
duce P FITT in the four non-experimental schools as a follow-up, 

IIL Making Evaluation Comprointses tn Light of Constraints 

Recill that tlie preceding evaluation design decisioits assumed no 
limitations in terms of time, personnel* cxpertisei or money. As a result* 
tlie design usetl multiple measures, eight scliools matched on a number of 
important dimensions^ a balanced experimental design* and random 
assignment of students to teachers. These controls helped increase the 
likelihood tliat the e\'aIuation results would be valid and applicable to 
other schools in the state. 

The real world of staff development evaluation* howe\*en is subject 
10 a variety of constraints- Small armies of data collectors equipped with 
videotape machines and sophisticated instruments typically arc not avail- 
able. Time often is Hmited, Persons affected by a new program may not 
be willing to cooperate with evaluators in all cases, Wliat follows are some 
Suggestions for how to conduct a reasonable evaluation given limitations 
on time* personnel, ex|jert[sei and resources. Once more we pose a series 
ot questions that require decisions, but in this case they are compromise 
decisions. 

Decision What if insufftcieni funds exist to hire an experienced evalita- 
lion team? 

Where expertise is limiiedi instrument development, scoring, and 
sophisticated data analysis must often give way to more anecdotal but 
careful recordkeeping. Tlie decision rule: tinless funds are available to 
train key persons and create a cadre of technical experts, extensive data 
collection is probably not advantageous. 

The focus would be on critical incidents', teacher* student, parent 
interviews and diaries; and simple tallies of attendance and behavioral 
referrals, not on observations, test scores, or other numerical indices of 
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performance. The experimental comparison wouid be rf^placed with an 
extensive examination of Project FITT in one or two schools. 

Tiic compromise just described leads to a kind of grass-roots eJfort, 
wiiicii, i£ done carefully and completely* can make an important contribu- 
tion to the literature on staff development. A literature search revealed 
few such studies presently available (see Joyce and Showers, 1980, for 
example). Additionally^ the absence of outside experts implies that 
Project PITT participants will serve as their own evaluators. While this 
casts doubt on the objectivity and general izability of results* an "in-house 
e\'aluation" clearly can aid decision making in the local context (Snow, 



Decision 2. What if the decision to evaluate is made after (he commence- 
ment of the staff development progran*^ (hereby precluding the {:olleclion 
of baseline data? 

In this instance, time is the problem. The evaluation decision was 
made too late to collect baseline data, so the proposed pre-mid-post design 
is impossible. As Campbell and Stanley (1966) pointed otit* baseline 
information is not essential to good experimental design. This is partic- 
ularly true if randomization remains possible. When schools, teachers, and 
students cannot be sampled and assigned randomly> initial group differ- 
ences should at least be assessed and described. Tlie major interest in a 
mid-post design where a compariso:^ is possible (in the case of four or 
more schools) is the manner in whicii the ^'treated" and "untreated" 
groups diverge, and where they wind up after the treatment phase. Thus* 
the focus remains on both immediate and long range effects of the project. 

Decision 3. What if it is impossible to conduct a follow-up evaluation one 
year after the end of the staff development project? 

For whatever reasons, most published evaluations of staff develop- 
ment fail to report foUow-up data. One answer when extensive follow-up 
is impossible is to carry out a minimal foilowmp on a shorter time cycle. 
For example> classrooms can be observed one or two more times a Tnonth 
following the end of the project. School records concerning referrals and 
absences can be collected for two months instead of one year. Parents can 
be plioned two weeks after the project to check on such things as immedi- 
ate reactions *o changes in teacher behavior or feelings concerning any 
modifications in rewards implemented at the organizational level as a 
result of Project FITT. Still other outcomes can be examined that may 
have been mentioned in the model design, which would shed more light 
on immediate effe^:ts of staff development. Thus, a higher priority might 
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be pbced on data such as the "running account" oi the workshoi>5 and 
related activities or teacher perceptions of the value of Project FITT. 

Decision 4~ What if the school climate is characterized by hostility toward 
evaluation? 

The major concerns here are morale and accessibility to data. When 
evahi^Ltions are legislated and external agencies are commissioned to 
conduct tf4e study, V. \x\t may be done to protect the rights of participants. 
One result is that local support for the evaluation can diminish. We rec- 
ommend dra^ving staff into the effort as planners and evaluators. Initially 
one or two persons usually can be counted on to exhibit the interest and 
enthusiasm necessary to undertake evaluation efforts. In particular, when 
"key opinion leaders' participate* the morale of the entire group may 
increase (Bem, 1970) . As previously mentioned, the role of the principal 
is important in this regard. 

As we said earlien one of the best motivators for adults is to realize 
that their participation in a project or program will provide some payoff 
for relatively little effort. The key, then, is to determine the particular 
payoff that eacli participant values most (Cronbach, 1977). Such incen- 
tives will vary from person to person, so that while one teacher will be- 
come involved in return for a day or two of released time, another may 
do it simply for a chance to receive recognition as "an evaluator." To 
determine these Ln<:entLveS} there appears to be no substitute for consulting 
the persons involved on an individual basis. Getting the evaluation started 
with the assistance of a few interested teachers and administrators may 
well lead to more broad-based participation, which permits the sort of 
grass-roots approach discussed earlier. In any case, channeling hostility 
into productive energy requires> at the very least, careful planning and 
attention to the emotional needs of participants. As Cronbach and others 
(in press) have emphasized, evaluation is very much a political process. 

Decision ^- What if it is impossible to collect data ^s planned, that is, 
using randomization procedures, from all teachers, students, and parents 
to the extent proposed? 

Here the problem may be insufficient funds, personnel, time, the 
ethics of withholding treatment, or some combination of such possibilities. 
The point is that the proposed effort must, in some respects, be com- 
promised. In this situation, it may be necessary to narrow the focus of the 
evaluation, concentrating only on key participants and critical aspects of 
the project, and measuring a well-defined set of outcomes, rather than 
taking a broad-lens view. Assuming that quality of information matters 
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more than quantity* and that situations defined as real are real in conse- 
quences (Thomas and Thomas, 1928, p. 572), we suggest an effort be 
made to sample across schools within one key district, teachers within 
schools, and students within classes. We also suggest collecting more sub- 
jective data. While a wide array of participants may not be available for 
the statE development effort, data can be collected from a "representative ' 
subset of participants. 

When randomization is impossible, the next best thing is to demon- 
strate that the sample chosen is typical of a particular population of 
teadiers, students, and parents. Descriptive data on personal character- 
istics, such as age, ability level, and socioeconomic status, are useful in 
establishing that the sample is typical of a population. Also, rather than 
collecting data that reqnire on-site observation, videotaping, or extensive 
record keepingi a limited number o£ personnel can be used to develop selt- 
scoring questionnaires thai can be given to participants to complete. 
During treatment and follow-up, teachers can be asked to maintain their 
diaries as a major activity, rather than just the supporting activity pro- 
posed in the "model'' evaluation. Participating administrators can do the 
same. A project leadei' may be assigned the task of collecting and collating 
teachers' written commentary. 

Here the emphasis is on the process as much as the product, but the 
process subjectively perceived across time and a typical group of partici- 
pants. If the range of the study is limited, say* to one or two schools instead 
of eight, an effort again can be made to show the extent to which the 
two schools are similar or dissimilar to other schools in the state, and 
how the project may be adapted to accommodate major school differences, 
such as class size and socioeconomic status. School participants may not 
only be asked to aid in scoring questionnaires and collecting diary data, 
but also to assist in writing sections of the report. A team of teachers 
working together to condense their anecdotal diary data into a meaningful 
''Appendix*' can stimulate productive professional introspection as well 
as facilitate staff development evaluation. 

IV. Evaluating Staff Development Evaluations 

We have discussed the elements of program evaluations, presented a 
model staff development evaluation, and identified ways the model 
evaluation might be altered in light of practical constraints. In closing, 
we think it appropriate to suggest some ways in which those called on to 
design staff development evaluations might evaluate their efforts. To this 
end we review and attempt to integrate three sets of criteria for evalua- 
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ting evaluations,* Griffin (1978) offers the only criteria specifically in- 
tended for staff development evaluation. The other two sets — one de- 
veloped by Stufflebeam and others (1971) and critiqued by Cuba (1975); 
tlie oiher offered by Cuba* Ridings* and Stufflebeam (1979) — pertain in 
theory to any evaluation .effort. 

We have condensed these criteria into a series of basic questions 
evaluators might ask themselves. The questions encompass the following 
topics: comprehensiveness, technical quality, utility, and propriety, Otir 
(constraint-free) model design in Section II takes all of these criteria into 
account. The discussion of compromises to the model design (Section III) 
is based on a relaxation of some of these criteria. 

A. Comprehensiveness 

1. Are data sufficient to address major questions? 

Data are usually sufficient when measures are available on all participants 
and variables included in the evaluation goals or questions. When any 
aspect of a major evaluation is not addressed by the data {^s when ques* 
tions pertain to school effects and only teacher measures are available) , 
data are insufficient, 

2. Are data ^i^h in information from multiple sources? 
Availability of data does not always imply richness. When data provide 
useful information^ they approximate the criterion of richness. Poor meas- 
ures of important variables, or measures of unimportant variables^ may 
provide little useful information. Similarly^ an incompletely drawn de- 
scription may be worse than no description at all, 

3. Are data likely to yield payoff for investment of effort? 

This is the traditional "cost effectiveness" question. Payoff here refers to 
the extent to wliidi the questions are answered in a manner that will 
clarify choices for the decision maker, Wlien data are so informative they 
point the way to a ''better'* alternative for a decision maker, payoff is 
higher (recall Cronbach*s decision theory approach to effort) . The worth 
of information must be weighed in conjunction with costs* So ''effort*' 
refers to human energy and financial investments as well. If the choice 
for a decision maker is whether or not to implement a staff development 

* Our seleciion of schemes for e^'aluaung staff development ct aluaiion is noi in* 
tended to suggcsi ihat oiher sets of criteria do noi exist. For example. Michael Scrhcns 
"Suadards for the Evaluation of Educational Programs and Products'* in Gary D, 
Borich. editor* Evatualing Educattonol Programs, ond Products (Engletvood Cliffs, NJ.; 
Educationat Technology Publications* 1974) is a very detailed scheme. We selected 
criteria from Grifiin* Stufflebeam and others* and Giibap Ridings, and Stufflebeam 
because 'they seemed to co\er the major issues facing evaluation planners with a mini- 
mum of technical terminology. 
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program districtwide, a well*documented set of information, suggesting 
"for some teaclien* in some schools* but not districtwide," can be more 
informative than ambiguous data suggesting a general "yes/' Moreover, 
the quahfied decision would probably be less costly. A disorganized* vague 
set of information that suggests no clear*ciii decision can be a serious waste 
of effort. 

Technical Quality 

I, Is the design as sophisticated as possible given resources? 
Sophisiication refers to the extent to which the evaluation plan provides 
control over possible contaminating variables (factors that might ob* 
scure or compete with program effects) , while not sacrificing representa- 
tiveness (the manner in which the program will be realized in the real 
world) (Snow, 1974), Thus a field experiment* where certain competing 
variables are controlled and some randomization is possible* is probably 
more sophisticated than a non*randomized, pre-post case study of one 
school. This is not to say, however, that sophistication is the sine qua non 
of evaluation criteria? nor ihat non-randomized case studies are always 
lacking in sophistication. There are ways* as we have described in Section 
III, to bolster the sophistication of various types of evaluation designs, 

2- Are there provisions for quality control? 
Quality control of an evaluation is achieved through careful monitoring 
of data collection, analysis, and reporting. Careful monitoring often in- 
volves collecting more data than ultimately will be needed for a tedinical 
report, data such as anecdotal commentary from participants, videotapes 
to supplement classroom field notes, and so on. It may also include strict 
standardization of procedures (in test administration, interviewing, and 
the likg) , and special training of evaluation staff. Quality control in 
analysis and reporting concerns cross-checking numbers, examining data 
in a variety of ways, portraying effects from several angles (in tables, 
figures, words), and being careful to see that no misrepresentation or 
data omissions occur ('*sins of commission and omission"; Dunkin and 
Biddle* 1974), 

3. Are conclusions Tvarranted by the data? 
Accurate interpretation of data may be the most significant criterion of a 
good evaluation^ since it represents the basis for actual decisions. When 
interpretations "go beyond the data" or attempt to draw unwarranted 
implications* the evaluation may be used to justify improper practice, 
Evaluators can guard against inappropriate interpretation by linking all 
conclusions directly to the data at hand and formally noting the limita- 
tions of the study. For example, evaluation results of a staff development 
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program initiated l>y one principal should not be applied to all adminis- 
trators. Nor do results found in one school district generalize to another 
without proper sampling or justilicataon. 

C Utility 

1, Are results clearly reported and distributed to all users at a time 
when they will be useful for decision making? 

Clear reporting dictates that technical and non-technical reports sliould 
be written in concise fashion, while still managing to cover important 
aspects of the evaluation. Reports should be distributed to all present 
and potential users. In the case of a staff development evaluation, reports 
might be distributed to an audience as general as users of the ERIC sys- 
tem, as well as a more specific audience, such as parents. Further, evalua- 
tion efforts are useful to the extent that reports reach decision makers in 
time to influence decision making. 

2. Are results clearly related to major questions? 

Evaluation results should address the original evaluation questions. This 
is what some vmters refer to as "prioritizing" results. Many results, in- 
cluding unexpected ones, are obtained in an evaluation; these ought not 
to be ignored. But "priority" results are those that speak directly to the 
questions with which the evaluation began. 

D. Propriety 

1. Are responsibilities oi all constituents stated explicitly? 

This criterion pertains to evaluation consumers. They should possess 
Sufficient information about what is required to duplicate the effort, as 
nearly as possible, elsewhere. Statements of responsibilities for all in- 
volved parties help ensure replicability. Lists of responsibilities for teach- 
ers, principals, and so on may even be taken directly from evaluation 
reports and distributed as guidelines lo individuals about to embark on 
the same program. 

2. Are participants consulted and informed throughout the process? 
As meniioned previously, participants' rights include the right to con- 
sultation and information. This is particularly important in evaluation, 
where results can easily be compromised by unwilling or uninvolved 
participants, and where outcomes are used for decision making. Generally 
speaking, involving participants from the beginning — at the earliest plan- 
ning stage — is recommended, as are provisions for keeping participants 
informed throughout the study. Simple bulletins or brief meetings may 
be sufficient to maintain information flow and prevent participants from 
withdrawing their support. 
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3. Are all expexidituxes justified 2nd publicT 
Here again, the importance of careful monitoring and reporting cannot 
be overstressed. Consumers' rights obligate evaluators to make available 
all information concerning public spending. 

V, Conclusion 

We have tried in tiie preceding pages to examine staff development 
evaluation as an organizational process involving decision making, goals, 
quality control* and compromises based on scarce resources. We have em* 
ployed sets of questions directed at evaluation planners to cover such 
topics as the criteria of good evaluations and ways to modify evaluation 
designs in light of constraints. This format underscores our belief that 
evaluation design can best be regarded as a decision-making process in 
which certain basic questions must be addressed. 

According to decision theorists, the likelihood of making the "best" 
decision for a given situation is increased when decision makers have a 
clear conception of the intended outcomes (goals) and access to informa- 
tion On various alternative courses of action. In the spirit of maximizing 
the quality of evaluation decisions, we have discussed the possible goals 
of evaluation and alternative ways to collect and analyze evaluation in* 
formation. While recognizing that many of the terms and concepts pre- 
sented in the chapter are technical, we hope that persons without formal 
evaluation training will find the discussion useful, at best, in planning 
and conducting staff development evaluations and, at least, in discover- 
ing areas they might pursue further. 

Up to this point we have written as if the value of formal evalua- 
tions was beyond question. In closing, however* we wish to sound a cau. 
tionary note. Evaluations should not be regarded as universally useful or 
necessary undertakings. Done in a hasty, unsystematic, or insensitive man* 
ner, staff development evaluations have the potential to leave schools in 
worse condition than they were in before the evaluations. In an earlier 
study. One of us (Duke, 1978) identified a variety of possible "negative 
by-products" of evaluation. These included the encouragement of faculty 
distrust of evaluations, teacher anxiety and low morale, over-testing sub- 
jects, and manipulation of local educational goals. Evaluators must re- 
mind themselves that the scientific demands for high quality data and 
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the political exigencies of their work are not legitimate excuses for un- 
ethical or uncaring conduct 
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A Memorandum for the future 

Bruce Joyce 



Bruce Joyce describes a staff development scenario for the future in 
Chapter 6, This scenario is not startUngly different from what is cur- 
rently present m many quality school systems today. What is import . !^t 
about it, perhaps^ is that it is not startlingly different or unusual but 
that it reQects a healthy and natural institutionalization of growth and 
improvement. 

He points toward the time (not too far distant) when the teacher — 
and ail others who work in schools — will routinely recognize the need 
to grow and charige, will go about it without a great deal of fuss* and 
will have a genuine feeling of satbfaction in the process- 



Betiveen 1940 AND 1970, American education expanded with incredible 
rapidity. The teaching force increased from about one million persons 
to over two million. Mass production came to teacher education to fill 
the demand for credentialled personnel. Schools of education were en- 
larged not only to match the size of the demand but became much larger, 
for one-third of preservice graduates never sought employment as teachers 
and another third accepted teaching jobs but voluntarily left the pro- 
fession within three years- Sdiools of education operated with new and 
inexperienced faculties whose energy was consumed with teaching and 
supervising the large number of teacher candidates generated by ex- 
pansion. The time of piofesstonal preparation was brief and the circum- 
stances were chaotic (Joyce, Varger, and Ho^*ey* 1977)- 

School districts opened schools at a very rapid rate, often promoting 
teachers, counselors, and others with httle experience to prtncipalships 
and asking them to weld beginning teachers into the facuhies of these 
new schools- 

Simultaneously, the suburbs drained whites from the cities, Gunnar 
Myrdal's (1944) prophetic "American Dilemma** became a nightmare of 
segregated races, and the urban school systems shd out from the control 
of social planners. 
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The public became alarmed. Soviet achievementSt Communist tlireatSi 
inner city problems^ Uie alienation of youth in suburbia, children's in- 
creased fascination with television and iheir lessened interest in books 
and numbers, and the disadvantages of the caste system ivere all laid at 
the door oE education. Wealthy suburbs and small cities protected their 
educational oases lest the surrounding confusion overwhelm them. 

By 1970 the pace of expansion had slowed. Educators began to age 
in servici;, and the school population began to shrink. Calls for economy 
joined cries for quality to become a major public issue. An aroused 
citizenry, appalled by the changes that had occurred in America* came to 
believe that sdiools were not only ineffective but cost too much. Teachers 
organizations became tougher and more unified over economic issues in 
order to increase their power in the struggle with public opinion. Among 
professional educators talk of "burn-out" rose. Teachers and adminis- 
trators alike became urgently aware of their need for replenisliment and 
nurturance. Frequently suspicious of one another and unsure that uni- 
versities could help* many became angry about the state of inservice 
education and about their working conditions. Supervisors and curri- 
culum specialists became concerned that the environment for professional 
growth had serious shortcomings in most places. 

And so was born the present concern with staff development. The 
question emerged^ "How can we create a professionwide environment 
which will enrich the lives oE teachers and administrators, help faculties 
and districts enliven and continuously improve their schools, and ensure 
that each education professional continuously studies and enhances his 
or Iter craft?" 



A History of Riches 

Despite the problems besetting education, we do not come to the 
topic of staff development with an empty storeltouse of ideas or informa- 
tion. The period in which schooling expanded so rapidly and opti- 
mistically was also the richest period of experimentation and develop- 
ment in the history of the common school. A Jarge community of 
researchers was developed and techniques for conducting studies of teach- 
ing and learning were vastly improved (Gage, 1977; Medley, 1977). Re- 
searchers* developers, teachei^ school districts, and federal and state 
governments generated substantial innovative efforts that have yielded 
a great deal of information about teaching and schooling and how they 
might (and might not) be improved (Joyce and Morine, 1977) . 
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The Reform Movements 

In the last 25 years there have been unprecedented attempts to im- 
prove American education. Well before Sputnik* the schools were being 
attacked for failing to teach the basic skills. Rudolf plesch's book Why 
Johnny Can't Read was quickly followed by suggestions that Ivan could. 
Sputnik increased the concern that young Americans were not acquiring 
the advanced academic training necessary for the competitive interna- 
tional life required in a technological age. The academic reform move- 
ment (Joyce and Morine, 1977) was developed znd the New Physics, ^evf 
Mathematics^ and other efforts to bring the work of advanced scholars 
into the classroom met with excitement and controversy. These academic 
reforms generated their own species of concern: parents worried that the 
content of schooling would be too unfamiliar to them, and teadiers faced 
the problem of studying the disciplines afresh and learning new and nn» 
familiar teaching strategies. 

Contemporaneously with the academic reform movement questions 
were raised about whether the organization of schools was the best we 
could have. Team teaching was generated along with a considerable 
variety of alternative forms of what came to be' known as "differentiated 
staffing." The notion that teachers should work in teams with specialized 
functions and study their craft continuously and rigorously arose and was 
accepted in many quarters. Robert Scliaefer's (1967) succinct statement 
in The School as a Center of Inqiiiry summarized the dilemma of teach^ 
ing as One of operating from continuously incomplete knowledge, a state 
which he reasoned is best remedied by organizations in which teachers 
are teamed to experiment continuously with their teadiing, trying out 
different frames of reference for looking at students and experimenting 
with methods — tinkering with them to make them work. Scliaefer also 
pointed Out the importance of inservice education being continuous. 
As he put it, "we cannot wind the teacher up like an old Victrola and 
expect him to play sweet, cerebral music forever." Thus* with team 
teaching came the idea of the clinical study of teaching, beginning the 
movement known as clinical supervision (Hunter, 1967* 1971, 1980)^ 

Along with these movements architects began to design schools to 
accommodate the new organizational forms and teaching styles. Some of 
these sdiools were built around definite philosophies of teaching (for 
example, the Valley Winds School in Riverview Gardens, Missouri* was 
built around concepts of multimedia storage and retrieval systems and 
flexible learning spaces) . Other schools emphasized learning centers 
which could be reoriented as philosophies of schooling changed. 
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The mid-60s saw a large number of social reforms come into exist- 
ence. How should the schools teach about Communism? (Should they 
teach what is good about iti what is bad about it, or avoid it?) The move- 
ment to integrate society through redistricting of school districts began, 
facing schools u'ith the need to try to reunite the divided society by help* 
ing children in diverse communities learn to relate to each other. Close 
behind integration came multicultural education to help each student 
understand his/her heritage and that of fellow students, ^^linst reaming 
came into existence to try to integrate handicappe^l children into the 
socializing forces of the school. 

Technical reforms also came about. In Hagerstown* Maryland, a 
major experiment was carried on to bring television massively into the 
classroom. In tlie Midwest an airplane carrying a television antenna 
beamed messages to the classrooms in that vast area, Alultimedia data 
storage and retrieval systems were developed as well as multimedia learn- 
ing systems. Computer- managed systems such as IPI came into existence. 
Simulators were built and simulation games were sent to the schools. In 
teacher education^ innovations such as "mini-courses" and the use of 
interaction analysis proliferated rapidly. 

Other reforms were based on the needs of society. Should schools 
teach **law and order*' principles directly or engage in sophisticated forms 
of moral education? Along with the move toward accountability and 
mastery learning, competency-based education was developed, Dissatisfac* 
tion with decision making and community relations produced the "op 
ganization development" movement. 

While all this was going on there were very broad social changes 
which affected the schools tremendously. Sheer population increase im* 
pacted the educational system. As mentioned earlier, in the 50s and early 
60s schools proliferated rapidly and hundreds of thousands of new teach* 
ers joined their faculties. By the late 60s the expansion of schools stopped 
abruptly and a once young profession turned into an aging cadre of 
experienced teachers talking about fatigue and boredom. Simultaneously 
the public which had sought and encouraged alternative forms of school* 
ing became frightened and gradually transformed its support into a 
nervous suspicion. 

Changes brought about by the school improvement movements grad* 
ually eroded, John Goodlad and Frances Klein's Looking Behind the 
Classroom Door (1971) describes the scene in the 70s as one in which 
there are only residual effects of the vast number of reform movements. 
The normative bands of schooling have closed around the alternatives 
and squeezed most of them out. 
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Yet, we can learn a great deal from the reforms period. We know that 
It is easier to bring new materials to schools than to generate new leadi- 
ing processes (FuUan and Pomfret, 1977)* Changes that require new 
organization are much more difficult to implement tUan diose that fit 
comfortably into the normative structure of organizations* Community 
support and joint ^'ownership" of innovations are essential for imple- 
mentation. 

What these lessons boll down to is that mbsianiial, continuous staff 
development is essential to the improvement of schooling and, equally 
important^ to the development of the capability for the continuous re- 
newal of education, A static school is a dying school. Staff development 
is one essential ingredient of a lively* dynamic school that improves itself 
through the release of a self-feeding energy born of the quest for under- 
standing about how creative teaching and learning can best take place 

We know very well how lo change schools. Energetic people work- 
ing skillfully from a technical point of view and carefully from a political 
poini of view can bring about almost any alternative model of schoohng 
that has yet been invented. We know also that these changesi once 
brotight about* will not persist unless there is a sustained effort and the 
organization is carefully developed We know mucJi better how to bring 
about changes than how to sustain diem- 

Also we know that almost any change will be opposed by some 
faction or group within the profession or community unless it is under- 
standable to them and they share in the planning process. Thus, "owner- 
ship" of changes is critical if they are to be implemented without chaos 
and sustained without discomfort. Bringing about the involvement of 
the community and an environment whicl\ sustains professional growth 
are the major tasks of our time. 

A New Fundamentalism 

^ Schools have been strong enough to absorb new personnel in vast 
numbers and witlistand enormous social upheaval- Wliat has resulted* 
however, is a profession that is exceedingly troubled at presenL 

I£ the education profession is to flourish and if schools are to be a 
vital force in society* it is necessary to rebuild the school into a lifelong 
learning laboratory not only for children but for teachers as well. The 
improvement o! staff development is not a matter o! deciding how to 
create and implement ad hoc programs- Rathen it is a matter of generat- 
ing a rich environment in which every education professional becomes 
a student of educadon and works continuously to improve his or her 
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skills. If schools ate not being improved, tliey atrophy. Teaching is an 
experiment in life and> like a marriage, it must be worked on or it will 
become desperately routine. The environment of the school must re- 
generate the relationships between teachers^ leatners> and community 
members or the school will lose its vitality. 

Making schools into learning laboratories will be a long, slow process, 
but it is time for us to make the commitment and to put our energies 
into that process and not waste them by repeating the mistakes of 
the past. 

The primary task in staff development is to develop a professional^ 
growth-oriented ecology in all schools. The purposes are three: 

1. To enrich the Jives of teachers and sdiool administrators so that 
they continuously expand their general education, their emotional tangey 
and tlieir understanding of children. 

2. To generate continuous efforts to improve schools. School facul- 
ties, administtators, and community members need to work together to 
make their schools better and acquire the knowledge and skills necessary 
to bring those improvements into existence. 

3. To create conditions which enable professional skill development 
to be continuous. Every teacher and administrator needs to be a student 
of learning and teaching and to engage in a continuous process of experi- 
mentation \cith their behavior and that of their students. Each education 
professional needs to study alternative approaches to schooling and teach- 
ings to select ones whicli will expand their capabilities and to acquire 
the understanding and skills necessary to make fresh alternatives a part 
of their ongoing repertoire of professional competence. 

The Knowledge Base 

The array of available experience and research-based knowledge does 
not by any means add up to a complete, tested paradigm for building 
either comprehensive staff development systems or implementing short- 
term programs. However^ it is important to use what is available. 
The chapters in this yearbook synthesize this knowledge from several 
perspectives. 

In Chapter Two, Bents and Howey present frameworks from which 
we can approach adult learning. They believe that education profes- 
sionals can both study their preferred learning styles and expand their 
ability to exploit a wider range of learning opportunities. In other words, 
they provide a basis on xvhicli professionals can begin to study how they 
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learn and why. Essentially, learning how to learn should be a major 
aspect of staff development. 

In Chapter Three, Roark and Davis bring together the literature on 
organisation development and suggest its applications to staff develop- 
ment. Most important^ the study of o::ganizational behavior can itself 
be a significant part of the substance of inservice education- In other 
ivords* school personnel are members of organizations and the health of 
organizations greatly affects the effectiveness of individuals as ivell as the 
vigor of collective activity, Roark and Davis suggest that teachers and 
administrators can study the human systems to whidi they belong and 
can systematically improve those systems. Wliile OD theory does not 
provide complete, sure-fire fonnulas for making organizations perfect* its 
concepts and knowledge provide a strong framework from ivhtch to begin- 
In Chapter Foun Wood, Thompson, and Russell synthesize researdi 
and opinion from ^ large number of sources to present us with a plan 
for designing and implementing inservice programs. Their approach 
gives us an example of an esseniial aspect of planning — defining the 
multiple dimensions of the problem of generating staff development 
environments and sifting through the knowledge base to develop opera- 
tional strategies. 

In Chapter Five. Duke and Corno examine pamdigms for design- 
ing the evaluation of staff development systems and initiatives. They 
approach the task of embedding evaluation components in the effort to 
improve both the overall environment of staff development and the 
initiation of specific thrusts. 

In addition to the research and experience which these authors have 
assembled we can draw on the history of the "reform movements" and 
several recent investigations* some of which approadied inservice educa- 
tion and others which yielded useful information even though diey were 
targeted on other areas. These include: 

— A nationwide survey of preservice teacher education Qoyce, Yargen 
and Howey, 1977) 

— A study of inservice teacher education in which interviews were 
conducted with more than 1500 persons concerned with staff develop- 
ment and 30 position papers were commissioned and analyzed (Joyce 
and others, 1976) 

— A study of the National Urban/Rural School Development Pro- 
gram which capitalized on the energy of school community councils to 
generate plans and staff development activities to accompany them (Joyce, 
1978) 
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— An extensive series of studies o£ teachers' thinking in classrooms 
(McNair and Joyce, 1978-79) 

— A series of surveys of inservice teacher education practices in 
several states (Yarger and others, 1980) 

— A study of initiatives in staff development at the federal and state 
levels and the impact of those initiatives in several local school sites fn 
California (Joyce, 1980) 

— Investigations into the relationship between teachers' psychological 
states and their use of staff development activities (McKibbin and 
Joyce, 1980) 

— ^Thc literature on preservice and inservice training researdi (Joyce 
and Showers, 1980) 

— ^The literattire on organizational and curricular change in edu- 
cation (Hall and others. 1975; Fiillan and Pomfrct, 1977; Joyce and 
others* 1980) , 

This list by itself indicates the complexity of staff development. The 
substance o£ the studies enlarges the picture o£ complexity. 

Resources 

Although the area is in need of organization and fiscal support, there 
are many resources which apparently are not used optimally. Speaking 
of the nation as ar^vhole the more than 1400 institutions which offer 
preservice teacher preparation also offer courses which are taken by in* 
service personnel. There are presently more than 45*000 education pro- 
fessors who do or potentially could render such service. There is about 
an equal number of supervisors and curriculum consultants employed by 
public school districts, part of wliose function is also to render service. 
Combined, there are close to 100*000 professors and curriculum con* 
sultants and about two million classroom teachers, or, approximately 
one professor and consultant for every 20 teachers. To be sure, the pro* 
fessor/consultant group does not work full time to provide services, but 
nonetheless there are many persons who bear a service relationship to 
education personnel* As we will see later, there is considerable dissatis- 
faction with the services presently being rendered by both university and 
school system personnel but theirnumbers and the potential service they 
can render cannot be denied. 

In addition, there are about 100.000 principals and vice*principals 
employed in the 17.000 school districts in the nation, again about one 
for every 20 classroom teachers. From the point of view of many experts 
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in inservjce education, one of ihe major tasks of the building-level 
administrator is to assist teacliers to grow in professional competence or 
to help teachers organize staff development programs tailored to their 
needs. If each building-level administrator spent ten percent of his or 
her time in staff development-related activities, the total effort would 
be enormous. 

We must also consider the nearly 50,000 non-supervisory instructional 
personnel ^reading instructors^ media and communication ' experts, 
mental health specialists^ and department chairpersons) who are also 
expected to act at least in part as support personnel for teachers. 

In addition, teachers can become effective and powerful trainers o£ 
one another, (In fact, most inservice education should be carried out 
by the two million education professionals who presently work in class- 
rooms,) Added to these reservoirs of people is the vast fund of alternative 
approaches to teaching and learning generated during tlie last 30 years. 
There is no lack of things to study. Hence, tliere is plenty of substance to 
deal with and resources with which to approach tlie job. 

Realities 

At present "realities" are often used as an excuse for inaction. Actu- 
ally, knowledge of tlie realities of schooling should provide us with the 
understanding necessary to direct our efforts deftly and in many cases 
give us springboards to action, 

Frivatism: Kevin Ryan put it very well when he said that ''teaching 
is the second most private social activity," Traditionally, teachers teach 
in isolation from one another. The average teacher visits other teachers 
to observe them teach less frequently than once every three years (Yarger 
and others, 1980) , The effect of this privatism is that many teachers have 
no concept of who they are professionally or how they stack up against 
others. The following is an account from an experienced staff develop- 
ment specialist. 

In my life I re^larly encounter leachets who do certain kinds of things 
superbly, Tlie other day 1 was working with a school faculty which I knew very 
well. One teacher in that faculty does a particular kind of thing sidllfully and 
Huidly, while most of the other members of the faculty labor at it awkwardly, 
I asked that teacher to demonstrate that practice to the others and she was 
very uncomfortable with my suggestion, 'Tm simply not that good," she said, 
"But you are;" I said, ^Tm just an average teacher," she replied, "Well that 
may or may not be true/* I replied in my turn* "but you do this particular 
Idnd of thing much better than anyone else in the faculty," She simply was 
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totally reluaant to belie\6 me. I vfas able to persuade her and she was amazed 
at the approval die received from her fellow faculty members. 

Because most teachers don't see others work they have no idea 
what they do well and what they do poorly. The average person does 
some things with considerable skill while other a(:ts require considerable 
labor. Wlien teachers obsen'e each other they know ivhere they stand 
and Wiat they can learn from each other. Furthermore, not knowing 
who they are or where Uiey stand makes it difficult for them to have ade- 
quate, realistic self-concepts as professionals. Some people who are very 
good at some tasks are uncertain and insecure* while others who are 
rather awkward in many aspects of teaching think they are relatively 
skillful. Considerable anxiety is generated by the privatism and there is 
great loss in terms of possible learning from one another. 

Cynicism: In insen'ice education, cynicism appears in two ways 
whidi cause considerable difficulty. The first is the vie\sr that most in* 
service education is not very^ helpful. Thus, well-planned and effective 
inservice education programs have to struggle against the reputation 
of their predecessors. Second, some categories of people have Httle credi- 
bility as trainers. Many teachers think that university professors do not 
make efFecii\'e inservice educators. In recent surveys it has been found 
that they have even less confidence in supervisors and building adminis- 
trators (Varger and others, 1980) . Teadiers say they prefer eadi other as 
trainers. Vet, teachers who have served in the training role frequently 
report that they have as much difficulty in establishing credibility as do 
persons in other roles in education (Joyce and others, 1976). Ulti- 
mately, if staff development is to succeed, professionals will have to trtist 
and help one another, rather than react cyntcally. 

L<\ck of experience with the powerful training options: One reason 
for the lack of confidence in inservice education is that many educators 
have never experienced really effective and powerful training. In order 
to learn new teaching strategies, tcadiers need to study theory^ see 
demonstration's, have opportunities for practice wiUi careful feedback, 
and, finally, receive coaching on site (Joyce and Sho^vers, 1980). Very 
few people receive or deliver inservice education which combines all 
of these elemenis. We need professionwide reiraining incorporating these 
powerful elements. 

Developing probtcm-sotvijig lywdaliiics: Faculties vary greatly in the 
ways they work with one another. Some facuhies can easily and com- 
fortably atiack pjoblcms. Afore often, die privatism in teaching divides 
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teachers from one anoUier. Where a powerful problem^solving approadi 
is developed, currioihim redevelopment, mutuality in the study o£ 
teaching, and support o£ the social climate are mudi easier to bring 
abouL The nature of the social system in the school greatly affects the 
impact of initiatives to improve it (Joyce, 1980) . 

Initial training: The clinical aspects of preservice teacher education 
are incredibly short (Howey. Yarger, and Joyce, 1978). Wlien we com- 
pare teacher training to preparation for the trades, the clinical experi* 
ences teachers receive (the combination ot professional courses and stu< 
dent teaching) occupy only from 16 to 26 weeks of fulhtime training. 
This is substantially less than training for trades sudi as hairdressing. In 
addition, the theoretical and problem-solving components of teacher 
education programs are generally inarttculated. The theory that is 
studied is often not seen in practice and many student teadiers do not 
get a chance to try out tlie ideas diat diey received in theory or mediods 
courses. 

Teadiers learn to teach on-the-job and die on<die<job conditions are 
both demanding and chaotic. The level o£ skill that most teachers achieve 
depends on tlieir independent ability to solve problems in the situation 
rather than as a result of their professional training program. Very few 
teachers are familiar widi the alternative models of teaching available 
to them and feiver still have on-the-job assistance in mastering them. 

Pressures toward normative teaching: In addition, teachers are pres< 
sured toward the recitation style tliat dominates tlie education profes- 
sion (Hoetker and Albrand. 1969) . Trying alternatives is a risky business. 
For one tiling, when teachers explore a new teaching strategy, their 
performance suffers in that they are less comfortable widi the new than 
with the old (Joyce and Wei;. 1980; Joyce, 1980), Seconds students are 
uncomfortable widi novel approaches to teaching and tend to pressure 
teachers back toward more familiar modalities. Finally* other teachers 
and community members are suspicious of awkwardness in performance. 
However, initial awkwardness is a condition of the acquisition ot a new 
teaching approach, A social climate diat encourages risk-taking and 
provides a protective haven in which to experiment with teaching is 
essential in order to combat the pressures that strip die profession of 
lively alternatives in favor of the normative mocle. 

Self-concept: Like all other human beings* teachers iiave self-con- 
cepts. Persons in the self-actualizing state reach out to develop them- 
selves and explore more alternatives widi their students. Persons at a 
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survival or competenqf stage lend not to reach out. It is essential that 
the environment of the school pull professionals toward a self-actualizing 
state (McKibbin and Joyce, 1980), 

These are the realities. Staff development programs must overcome 
privatism, foster self-actualizing within a problem-solving mode» use tl\e 
more powerful training modalities, and help teachers resist the pressures 
which reduce teaching to a normative activity. 

Ideas: Proposiiions for Aciion 

Everyone a Student of Teaching 

Every teacher and school administrator needs to be a student of 
teaching in a public* cumulative fashion, No matter how competent 
teachers are* they* like actors* need to study their profession regularly, 
looking for new options* polishing the skills they possess* developing 
new Ones, rethinking the curriculum of the scliools in which they work* 
and making the learning environments of schools more powerful {Joyce 
and Weil* 1980) < 

Applying the Research on Training 

Research on training has given us several working hypotheses for 
program construction: 

Tile first message Irom that researdi is very positive; teachers are wonderful 
learners. Nearly all teachers can acxjuire new skills that ''fine tune'' tlieir com- 
petence. They can also leatn a considerable repertoire of ceadiing strategies 
that are nevkr to them. 

The second message is more sobering, but still optimistic; in order to im- 
prove their skills and learn new approaches to teaching, teachers need certain 
conditions — conditions that are not common in most inservice settings even 
when teachers participate in the governance of those settings. 

The third message is also encouraging: the research base reveals what con- 
ditions help teachers to learn. This information can be used to design staff 
development activities for classroom personnel (Joyce and Showers* 1980), 

The '^conditions** referred to above consist of five training elements. 
If all five elements are combined^ it is likely there will be satisfaction 
with the training, and the skills which are its objective will transfer into 
the working repertoire of the professional. The elements are: 

L Presentauon of theory or description of skill or strategy 
2. Modeling or demonstration of skills or models of teaching 
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5* Fiacu<:e in simulated and classroom settings 

4, Structured and open*ended feedback (provision of information about 
performance) 

5, Coaching for application (hands^on^ in*clas5room assistance with the 
transfer of skills and strategies to the classroom) . 

The most effective training acuvities> then^ will be those that combine 
theory^ modeling, praaice, feedback, and coaching to applicauon* The knowl* 
edg^ base seems firm enougli that we can predict that i£ those components are 
in fact combined in inservice programs* we can expect the outcomes to be con* 
siderable at all levels Joyce and Showers, 1980) , 

Everyone a Trainer 

If the more powerful training options are to be implemented 
teachers have to become trainers of one another — helping everyone to 
learn to study theory, to demonstrate, to organize and practice, give 
feedback, and, oE critical importance, to coach one another in the class- 
room. Teachers themselves are tlie most valuable resource. Building 
their capability to coach one another is vital in the development of 
productive staff development. 

Sharing Power Increases Power 

Both the Rand Corporation studies of federally- funded programs 
designed to generate local innovative power (Berman^ 1976) and the 
evaluation of the Urban/Rural Sdiool Development Program point to 
the importance of collaboration among teachers^ administrators, and 
community members both for the improvement of schools and the crea- 
tion of vital environments for professional growth. 

Most important is the decision to redirect personnel and material 
resources toward the reconstruction of the ecology of the school, building 
cooperation between teachers, school administrators, staff developerSf 
university personnel and community members. Over time^ several changes 
need to be brought about which capitalize on our experience and the 
research base which we presently possess: 

Governance, Establish school/community councils, bringing to- 
gether teadiers, school administrators, and community members in each 
local school or cluster of schools to engage in the process of school im* 
provement and the redevelopment of inservice training. 

Training, Create a professionwide movement to help all personnel 
increase their capability to use the more powerful training options. Of 
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critical importance is the preparation of teachers and local building 
administrators to engage in the continuous^ vital coaching process. 

The Faculty as a Self-Study Unit, Each faculty needs to engage in 
the study of tJie environments they live in» determining ways to improve 
them and building relationships around a self-actualizing norm. The 
profession cannot survive divided, Eadi faculty needs to seek ways to 
break down the privatism of the classroom and the divisions that pres- 
ently exist between teachers and school administrators and create a 
climate in which risk-taking and problem-solving are the norm. Within 
that environment they, supported by the school community council 
should develop a continuous school improvement plan. 

Job-Embedded Imervke, Time needs to be built into tlie scliool 
calendar so tliat teams can engage in the study of one another's teaching 
and carry out the coaching element that is essential to the improvement 
of professional skills. University and district personnel can bring new 
ideas to the school and help teachers learn to train each other. Educa- 
tion is an experiment in living whidi brings teachers and learners to- 
gether to explore possibilities and find meaningful lives in their sodety. 
The ecology of the school needs to be shaped to generate a situation in 
which teachers and learners try the rich array of approaches to learning 
that are our legacy from the past and create the new schools of tomorrow 
that will be society's inheritance from us. 
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Making the Strange Familiar: 
Scenes from a Future Teacher's Life 

Bruce Joyce 



The elements exist on wliich an exciting future can be built. Bill 
Gordon's felicitous phrase "making the strange familiar^'^ captures our 
task. Yet, we can envision a future which is really not all that strange 
in that nearly everything we can envision takes place in some form in 
quite a number of schools today. Our problem is to reconstruct the 
environments in whicli nearly all professionals work, so that the good 
ideas of today are released to operate everywhere* not only in a few 
places — so that a vibrant, synergistic environment for professional growth 
pervades the teaching profession. Good ideas abound and our methods for 
self-traintng are well-developed if not generally used. Let us suppose 
that we have clianged the structure of the environment in a few large 
and many subtle ways. What would the environment then look like in 
the life of a mythical teacher just a few years into the future? 



Brian Cavanaugh is the head oE a teaching team responsible for 
much of the education of a group oE eleven-year-olds. The sdiool day 
begins with a brief meeting of the team to polish up the plans for the 
next day. The focus of the meeting is a science unit in which Brian is 
taking the part of the lead teacher. He has demonstrated a Cartesian 
Diver to the students the day before* working with small groups and 
leading them through Inquiry Training lessons designed to help them 
build and test hypotheses. One of the team members had watched him 
and has a number of suggestions. 

"Brian, I'm not quite sure where you're going next. I'm having 
trouble planning my follow-up." Brian explains his purpose and makes 
a few suggestions for activities. One of the other teachers wants to dis* 
cuss the inquiry skills of some of the students and has a suggestion for 
skill training that Brian can do with the whole group. The team members 

*Willi;iiii Gordon> SynecUcs (Cambridge: Syncctfcs, Inc., I%7) . 
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touch -base briefly about their activities in oiher curriculum areas and 
disband. 

On tlie way home, Brian stops by the Teacher Center to pick up 
some materials that he will need for tlie rest of the week's activities. The 
science consultant is there and they spend a few minutes discussing how 
Brian's inquiry training work is going. The science consultant is released 
from her teaching team on a halfiime basis tliis year lo help other teach- 
ers in the science area and to work with the district curriculum com- 
mittee. Brian tells her that he is still not totally comfortable with inquiry 
training and asks if she can drop by lo watdi him* "The other giJys on 
the leam have been helping m^" he says» "but none of them has ever 
used inquiry training either and I need some expert criticism.'' 

He arrives home before his wife or children do and uses the Jiour 
or so of quiet time to write a letter lo his parents and one to the State 
Curriculum Resource Center asking for a bibliography of children's 
books on the Cuhares of the South Pacific Islands. He\ li?A difficulty 
locating enough books on tliat topic lo support a social studies unit 
which he and his team have been planning. His wife Maryann returns 
and ihey catch up on each other's day while they change into their 
jogging clothes and take their evening run. By the time tliey get back 
to tlie house their children have come home and they prepare dinner 
and chat about the odds and ends of everyone's day. While they are 
doing the dishes he is interrupted by a call from the principal. '*Brian, 
Tm sorry to bother you at home but I just remembered that you and I 
were going to visit the primary reading team' tomorrow about 10 o'clock 
and I wondered if we could rearrange the observation to the afternoon?" 

"Tm afraid not, Pm going to do another round of my inquiry train- 
ing lessons and Tve just arranged for one of the folks from the Teacher 
Center to come over and watch me work. It's not going badly but we're 
laboring somewhat and I could use that help.'' 

"Okay» Brian^ we'll keep our date at JO o'clock. Something had 
come up but FlI just put it off, I think. We ought to keep our momentum 
going in the reading area.'' 

The entire faculty is reworking the reading curriculum. Part of the 
program emphasizes literature and the other part uses computer-based 
instruction for training in skills. The primary team was the first to 
begin to use the computers and the intermediate teams are observing 
the process and preparing for the arrival of their own equipment. The 
computer programs are built around a game-type approach which in- 
cludes embedded tests. Teachers and aides supervise die skill study 
times and most of the teachers' instructional time is spent helping indi- 
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viduaJs and smaJl groups of chiJdren ivho have read literary selections. 

Brian is responsible for lielping Jiis team use die computer terminals 
and> in turru train their children to use them. Some of the primary teach- 
ers do not like the computerized approach at all ivhile others appear to 
be very enthusiastic. The entire process is unfamiliar to most of the school 
faculty and the replacement of the traditional basal reading series by a 
partJiterary/part'Computerized approach has shaken up a good many 
parents as well. On the other liand, many of the students are used to 
calculators and computers in mathematics instruction and they are> on 
the whole> delighted ivith the whole approach. 

The primary team spent much of the previous summer in a workshop 
in wliich the theory of the approach was explained and demonstrated 
with children attending a nearby summer sdiool. Each of the teachers 
practiced working with a small group of students. The problem became 
one of getting the system in place. Tlie whole faculty knew that unless 
they helped each other over the rough spots* tliey probably werent 
going to get anywhei-e. They knew that every innovation made people 
uncomfortable and that they had to keep explaining the rationale to 
one another, continue to practice* and help the kids adjust to the new 
approacli. The purpose of the visit was twofold; partly Charlie and 
Brian would be able to help the primary team figure out how to make 
things go smoother and partly they were getting ready for the job they 
would have with the other primary and the intermediate teams. Charlie 
and each of the team leaders were members of the school implementation 
team. All of them had been trained in chnical supervision and in tech* 
niques o£ training. Every teaching team worked on a particular emphasis 
each year. In the case of Brian s team this was the year to improve the 
science teaching and he and his staff xverc studying inquiry training and 
several other approaches to teaching. Reading was tlie thrust of the pri- 
mary teams and would become the thrust of the intermediate teams 
during the next year. 

The Cavanaugh children were old enough that breakfast Was a 
relatively independent affair. Maryann and Brian took their morning 
run and had their coffee and toast to the accompaniment of "Good 
Morning World." On the way into the school Brian sp^nt a few minutes 
having another cup of coffee with the spcdal education resource readier. 
A student with severe orthopedic handicaps had recently joined his team. 
The student had now learned that tlie optimistic talk about her recov- 
ery had not been well-founded and that she was likely to spend the 
rest of her life in a wheelchair or walking only with the aid of braces. 
She was to put it mildly^ extremely upset. The resource specialist was 
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coaching Brian and the other teachers, teaching them about the nature 
of the disease^ about the common emotional reactions ivhen a child dis- 
covers how long-term her disability is going to be, and the most promis- 
ing Tvays of helping her come to grips with her problem and deal pro- 
ductively with it< Brian and the resource teacher spent a few moments 
together each week, but he decided that more formal instruction would 
be useful Tliey set a date at a time when the teacliing team ordinarily 
had their monthly dinner together and the resource specialist agreed to 
spend the evening with them and try to give them an overview of the 
kind o£ problem they were deaUrig with, her perceptions of the child, 
and the kind of information the other children need as they live and 
work with her< 

At nine o'clock Brian introduces a group of 50 children to an area 
of literature that is new to them. He has brought along about 50 books 
of historical fiction. He talks about a number of them briefly* and helps 
the students to identify a variety of categories. Some of the books are 
biographies, some are narrative history, some describe life at various 
times in Europe, Asia, and America, He organizes the children into 
groups. Each child will read a number of the books and report to the 
others on them. After everyone has read a dozen or so books they will 
begin to form them into categories according to style and content, A 
number of the children have never read historical novels while others 
have read a good many. He takes a bit of time at the end of the session 
with the children who are wary and helps them find books he believes 
they will enjoy as the unit begins, Brian himself is an omniverous reader 
and has some trouble understanding why everybody doesn't like to read 
almost anything. Angle has sat in on his session. They spend a few min- 
utes afterwards discussing how things wenL She suggests that he read 
passages from a few books the next time they meet so that the children 
can have some idea about the flavor of the writing. She points out that 
much historical fiction makes grand adventure stories and that some 
of the students who are not initially turned on by history will find the 
adventure appealing. 

By ten o*clock he and Charlie are with the primary team. The 
children are working with the computers and the aides are assisting them. 
It is very clear that there is a differential response to the method. Some 
of the children are racing through the skills sections, even children who 
have already mastered many of the skills appear to enjoy the process. 
The same is true for some of the children whose skills are less well de- 
veloped. Other students flounder, A couple of the aides are positive 
and facilitative toward the method but one aide is relatively negative. 
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One of the teachera; does not seem to know what to do to help the stu- 
dents. Both Charlie and Brian notice that there are three aides and three 
teachers in the area working ^Ith only 30 students. The other students 
assigned to the team are in another area with two teachers. It occurs 
to both of them that the team does not need all that personnel in that 
small space; some of them could be occupying their time better either 
planning or assembling materials. Both Brian and Charlie have been 
trained in Hunters variation of clinical stipervision, as have all tlie 
teachers in the school and the aides as well. Thus it is a surprise to no 
one when Charlie and Brian ask to meet with tlie aide and teacher 
respectively for a few minutes and then take a few minutes with the 
team as a whole to provide them with their impressions and to help the 
team analyze its planning and how it is using its personnel. Midge 
Skapone, the head of the team, is determined to make things go well 
and uses Brian and Charlie skillfully. She has noticed some of the same 
problems that they have, but understands very well ihat it is difficult 
to be a prophet in your own country, so she uses their feedback to help 
underline some of the points that she wishes to make* However* it has 
not occurred to her previously that they have actually overloaded the 
area with adult personnel, Slie realizes that her desire to have a successful 
implementation has probably caused her to overpopulate the space with 
teachers and aides, 

Charlie has an early lunch at 11:50 and Brian joins him with the 
resource specialist in special education. All three of them have noticed 
that teachers and children alike are still displaying some pliobic reac- 
tions to physically handicapped children and they decide to bring it up 
to the Policy Board, The resource specialist says "I'd like to see iis have 
a number of meetings jn which specialists on various handicaps talk with 
us about the specific problems that handicapped children have. Physical 
handicaps^ especially, are not nearly so scary once you get to know ex* 
actly ^vhat they are. Most teachers still don't know that blind and deaf 
children and the orthopedically Jiandicapped all learn pretty much tlie 
same as anybody else and very few people realii^e how mtich they are 
able to compensate for their handicaps. Special education isn't nearly 
as 'special' as people think it is*'' Brian volunteers to bring the question 
tip and says that he would like to do some demonstrations with her so 
that the faculty can get a clear idea about the real differences and simi- 
larities among the children. 

He then hurries off to prepare his materials lor the inquiry training 
lesson. As a result of their conversation in the morning, Charlie comes, 
as well as the representative from the Teacher Center, After the lesson 
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is Over they have a (ifteen-minuie clinical analysis and then Brian is 
off Once again to the materials center for some items which she sug- 
gested. He arrives home with some time to read before ^fa^yann geis 
home and ihey have their exercise. 

***** 

Brian lives within a neiwork of services. Some of these are direcily 
present on the sdiool she. He belongs to a council whidi includes the 
team leaders* the principal and several community members ivho to- 
gether are responsible for aciing as a school improvement steering com- 
mittee. They lead the faculty in the review of the curriculum, make 
plans to improve the organization of the schooL and ensure that ade- 
quate training is available to help each teacher continuously ivork on 
skills and team functioning and deal with special problems as they 
arise. The council has been trained to analyze their decision-making 
processes and they have the services of a consultant from the district 
office. The distria arranges for the local teaching resource center to 
provide a consultant in evaluation who helps them study the effects of 
the curriculum. Workshops offered jointly by the district, the local uni- 
versity, and the teacher center provide Brian and the other team leaders 
ivith training in clinical supervision. They in turn pass on this training 
to their teachers so that ihe emire scliool faculty is accustomed to ob- 
serving One another and providing feedback. 

When a curriculum change is made the teaching resource center 
offers training in the teaching strategies which are essential in the im- 
plementation of the curriculum change. 

fn addition^ the teaching resource center and the local university 
jointly offer courses in alternative approaches to teaching. These are 
offered during the day. Teams arrange to free their members so that 
each person can take advantage of this opportunity to increase their 
teaching repertoire. At least two members of the school facuhy form 
teams to attend these ivorkshops so that they can coach one another as 
they return to the school and begin to experiment ivitli the new ap- 
proaches. The workshops follow the same training format described 
earlier. The new approaches to teaching are rationalized and demon- 
strated, practice is provided ivith peers and small groups of children, 
and the members of each school team are trained to coach one another 
as they experiment with the new procedures. . 

Also available to Brian is the on-site*special education resource 
teacher ivho helps his team with children ivith special needs. For every 
six schools in the district there is also a consulting psychologist ivho is 
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responsible for helping ivith diagnosis, oKering special training to the 
teachersi and helping organise the evaluation of their progress. 

A local university is responsible for offering sets of ivorkshops on 
alternative approadies to each curriculum area. The principal attends 
monthly briefings on new developments and reports them to the council 
so that they can be aware of new developments which are taking place 
and select the ones that they will study. The local teadiing center co- 
operates ivith the district to offer a continuous program of training for 
paid and volunteer aides and the teaching center staff offers mini courses 
to parents on developmental psychology, building relationships ivith 
their children> and tutoring skills. 

Tlie district office is responsible for building* in conjunction with 
each local school counciL an evaluation plan which is implemented on 
a continuous basis to provide a comparative picture of pupil progress 
within each school. These data are fed back to the school improvement 
councils so that they can assess the effectiveness of each of the dimen- 
sions of the school environment. 

The school is organized into teaching teams for several reasons. 
First, it makes available to each child the services of several professionals. 
Second* it permits a differentiation of ftinctions with team members 
taking turns being the "lead teacher" in each of the curriculum areas? 
so that the strengths of individuals can be capitalized on. Tliird? it pro- 
vides flexibility in grouping for instructbn. Fourth, it permits members 
of the teams to be freed weekly for three or four hours of direct inservice 
training (about as much as any given individual can absorb and ade^ 
quately follow up) . 

Thus, Brian lives in a very rich environment. He has training in 
supervision and teadier training, studies organization development, par- 
ticipates in the continuous study of the curriculum areas, has help with 
children who have special needs, is near a cuniculum resource centen and 
regularly studies new teaching strategies. 

The governance structure provides for collaborative decision making 
by all members and training to improve that process itself. Community 
members are involved as paid and volunteer aides and serve as members 
of Curriculum study groups so that they too can participate in and "own ' 
changes that are made. The teachers vary in the extent to which they 
take advantage of the university courses which are offered. Brian is an 
omniverous learner and blocks out one afternoon each week, sometimes 
in courses in his specialties, and other times in areas that simply in- 
terest him. The new set of units in the upper grade classes dealing with 
Far Eastern cultures is a direct result of a course that Brian and several 
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of tlie other teachers took. The principal serves in many ways as the 
executive oflScer of the school improvement council. He does not attempt 
to impose changes unilaterally^ nor does he shy away from initiative. An 
important part of his job is to keep up with curricular ami instructional 
tt^nds and to bring these to the attention of the council so that the con- 
stant scrutiny and improvement of the curriculum is embedded in the 
work of the school. 

Most important, he has brought about a cooperative environment 
whtdi stimulates the staff to impiove their own skills as individuals and 
to reach out to improve tlie school as a whole. 

Toward Naturalness 

Every activity that Brian engaged in occurs commonly in a few 
sdiools and sdiool districts somewhere in the United States, These par- 
ticular activities have been diosen because of their nattiralness — the extent 
to which they are embedded into his daily life as a teacher and team 
leader. 

That quality of naturalness is our goal. We want to shape the 
environments in which we v^ork so tiiat opportunities for growing are a 
comfortable and inevitable part. An essential feature of this environment 
is a connection between professionals working together: the terrible isola- 
tion that has separated teachers from one another as they work will be 
ended, Tiie line between teachers and administrators will diminisli and 
all of them will know how to help each other. Their knowledge and the 
skill to back it up is anoiher major difference. An investment will have 
been made in the capability of people to help one another study their 
performances and figure out ways of improving them. 

Initiatives for improving the school and professional performance 
will continue to come from inside and outside. New ideas for teaching 
the academic subjects* new technologies* and new ways o£ working to- 
gether will come from outside and also be transmitted from school to 
school as they are developed in the local scene. Faculties will continuously 
study their school and strive for ways to improve it* generating activities 
for their own growth as they go. 

Until a professional growth envimnmem has been developed most 
"models" for inservice education will be relatively weak for they will not 
come into an environment which can accept them confortably and capi- 
talize on them powerfully. Wlien a rigorous collegial environment has 
been developed models for staff development can acquire a richness and 
meaning far beyond what we have seen thus far in any but the most 
exceptional schools* 
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Arkansas; Harold Measel, Pulaski County Special School District^ Little 
Rock 

California: 

Arthur Costa, California State University^ Sacramento; Regina Cain, 
Public Schools^ Tvstin; Bobdi Mulholland, Public Schools^ Irvine; Doris 
Prince, Public Schools, San Jose; Helen Wallace, Public Schools, Rohn- 
ert Park; Marilyn Winters* Public Schools, Woodland Hills 
Colorado: 

James F. Curran, Public Schools, Englewood; Robert Ellsperman, 
Boulder Valley School District, Boulder; Thomas Maclaras> Adams- 
Arapahoe School District, Aurora 
Connecticut: 

EpivARO H. BoiTRQuE, Fairfield Public Schools, Southport; Bernard Cof- 
fin, Public Schools, Monroe; Nei^n Quinby^ Public Schools, West Red- 
ding 

Delaware: 

Claude E. Spencer, Public Schools, Wilmington; Melville Warren, 
Public Schools, Dover 
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District of Columbia:. 

Dorothy Christian, Public Schools, Washington; Phyllis J. Hobson, 
Public Schools, Washington; Andrea J, Irby, Public Schools, Washington 

, Florida: 

Claire H. Suujvan^ Education Consultant^ Clearwater; FHank M, 
Farmer, Public Schools, Tampa; Arthur J. Lewis, University of Florida^ 
Gainesville; Jean Marani, Communications Consultant, Tallahassee 

Georgia: 

Gerald FirtHj University of Georgia, Athens; Louise McCommons, 
CSRA/CESA, Thompson; Ross Miller, West Georgia College, Carrollton 

Hawaii: 

FkANK B. Brown, University of Hawaii^ Honolulu; Ann PorTj Hawaii 
Department of Education, Honolulu 

Idaho: 

Richard Hart, Boise State University^ Boise; David A, CarrolLj Public 
Schools, Bovie 

Illinois: 

Allan Dornseif, Public Schools, Matleson; Chet Duccar, Public Schools, 
Peoria; Mary AnWe Elson, Public Schools^ Springfield; Richard Hanke, 
Public Schools, Arlington Heights; Kathryn RansoMj Reading Coordina- 
tor^ Springfield; Sybil Yastrow, Public Schools, Waukegan 

Indiana- 

Richard Flatt, Public Schools, New Albany; Donna Delph, Purdue 
University Calumet Campus, Hammond; M, Sue Pifer, Public Schools, 
Colum bus 

lowa: 

Elaine McNally Jarchow, Iowa Stale University, Ames; Betty Atwood, 
Public Schools, Ankenny; Luther Riser, Public Schools, Ames 

Kansas: 

Gerald D. Bailey, Kansas State University^ Manhattan; James Jarrett, 
Public Schools^ Kansas City; Glenn Pyle, Public Schools, McPherson 

Kentucky: 

Judy Minnehan, Public Schools, LaGrange; Jack Neel, Western Ken- 
tucky University, Bowling GrcfiTi; Thomas Taylor^ Public Schools^ Owen- 
ton 

Louisiana: 

James E. Kennison, Public Schools, New Roads; Catherine Janes> Public 
Schools, Lafayette; Kate Scully, Public Schools, Kenner 
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Maine: 

John FortieRj Public Schools, Danforlk; Richard Babb» Public Schools, 

Auburn 

Maryland: 

Dorothy T< Cavenee, Frederick County Public Schools (Retired), Fred- 
erick; Janice Wickless, Stale Department of Education, Baltimore; 
Dennis Younger, Public Schools, Annapolis 
Massacliusetts: 

Gilbert Bulixy, Public Schools, Lynnfield; Paul U. Congden, Spring- 
field College, Springfield; Robert Munneu-Y, Public Schools, Reading; 
C Burleigh Wellington, Tufts University, Medford 
Michigan: 

Rita Foote, Public Schools, Southfield; David Newbury, Public 
Schools, Hazel Park; Stoart Rankin, Public Schools, Detroit; Phil Robin- 
son, Public Schools, River Rouge; Virginia Sorenson, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo; George Woons, Public Schools, Grand Rapids 
Minnesota: 

Karen Johnson, Public Schools, St^ Paul; Thomas Myhra, Public Schools, 

Fridley; Arnold W< Ness, Public Schools, Minneapolis 

Mississippi: 

Bobbi Collum, Public Schools, Jackson; Mildred Wiluams, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson 
Missouri: 

Paul N< Fredstrom, Public Schools, Webster Groves; Frank Morley, 
Public Schools, Ladxte; Anne Price, Public Schools, St. Louis 
Montana: 

Leroy Casagrande, Montana State University, Bozeman; Donald R, 

Waj-dron, Public Schools, Libby 

Nebraska: 

Larry L< DLur,osH, Public Schools, Elkhorn; Edgar A, Kelley, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Marun Nelson, Public Schools, Ralston 
Nevada: 

Bruce Miller, Public Schools, Las Vegas; Melvin Kirchner, Public 
Schools, Washoe County School District, Reno 
New Hampshire; 

John Roberison, Public Schools, Exeter; Fred King, Public Schools, 

Exeter 

New Jersey: 

Marian Leibowitz, Education Consultant, Lawrenceville; Paul Braun- 
GART, Public Schools, Moorestown; Wiluam Cuff, Public Schools, Chat- 
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ham; Frank Jagcard, Public Schools, CijimmimoTi: William Kievxt* 
Public Schools, Moorestown 
New Mexico: 

Delbert C< DychEi Public Schools, Las Cruces: Zee Hunter, Public 
Schools, Roswell 
New York; 

Marcia Knoll, Public Schools, Forest Hills; Thomas Curtis, State Urn- 
versiiy of New York, Albany; Anthony Deiuuo* State University College 
at Fredoma, Fredonia; Stephen B< Fisher^ Public Schools, Mt. Kisco; 
Dorothy Foley* State Education Department, Albany; Timothy M- 
Melghior, Public Schools, Valley Stream; Mildred Ness, Public Schools, 
Rochester: Robert Smith, Public Schools, Cedarhurst 
North Cattjlina: 

Mary Helen Speller, Public Schools, Laurinburg; Lucille Bazemore, 
Public Schools, Windsor; Robert C Hanks, Charlotte (Mecklenburg 
Public Schools, Charlotte; Marcus C Smith, Public Schools, Salisbury 
Norlh Dakoia: 

Frederick Peterson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Quinn 

Brunson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Ohio; 

Robert J. Hohman* Public Schools, Avon Lake; Michael Barnhart, 
Public Schools, Troy; Robert Bennett, Public Schools, Gahanna; Eugene 
Glick* Public Schools (Retired), Medina; Isobel Pfeiffer, University of 
Akron, Akron 
Oklahoma: 

Rosa Belle Hess, Public Schools, Tulsa; James Roberts, Public Schools, 

Lawton; Nelda Tebow, Public Schools, Oklahoma City 

Oregon: 

Matthew Doherty, Public Schools, Lexington; Don Emberun, Public 
Schools, Milwaifk^e; Rea M< Janes, Public Schools, Portland 
Pennsylvania: 

David Campbell, state Department of Education, Harrisburg: Joseph 
Kane* Tarleton School, Devon; Anthony La& iola, Tuscarora Inter- 
mediate Unit, McVeytown; Jeanne N, Zimmerman^ Public Schools (Re- 
tired), Millersville 
Puerto Rico: 

Ramon Claudto-Tjrado, University of Puerto Rico, San Juan: Liluan 
Ramos* Catholic University, Ponce 
Rhode Island; 

Nora Walker, Public Schools, Warwick: Guy N< DiBiasio, Public 
Schools, Cranston 
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South Carolina: 

James Wilhide* State Department of Education^ Columbia; Milton 
KiMpsoN^ State Health, Education, and Human Services, Columbia; 
Cecil Ward> Public Schools, Florence 
South Dakota: 

Deula Caselu, Public Schools, Sioux Falls; Phil Vik, Public Schools, 

Vermillion 

Tennessee: 

Everette E. Sams, Middle Tennessee State University, Murfreesboro; 
EuzABETM R. Lane, Public Schools, Memphis; John Lovell, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Texas: 

Geri Strader, Public Schools, Houston; Robert Anderson, Texas Tech- 
nological University, Lubbock; M. George Bowden* Public Schools 
(Retired), Austin; Edward Cline, Public Schools, Houston; Dewev 
Mays, Public Schools (Retired), Fort Worth 
Utah: 

C. Morgan Hawices, Public Schools, Brigham City; Florence Barton, 

Weber State College, KaysvUle 

Vermont: 

James Fitzpatrick, Public Schools, Hinesburg; Larry Ketcham, Public 

Schools, Charlotte 

Virginia: 

Michael DeNoia, Public Schools, Charles City; Evelyn Bicioiam^ Lynch- 
burg College, Lynchburg; Clark Dobson, George Mason University, Fair- 
fax; Delores Green, Public Schools, Richmond 
Washington: 

Connie KraviS> Washington State University, Pullman; Francis Hunkins> 
University of Washington, Seattle; Monica Schmidt, Department of 
Public Instruction, Olympia 
West Virginia: 

Ann Shelly, Bethany College, Bethany; Helen Saunders, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Charleston 
Wisconsin: 

Mary Ann Allen, Public Schools, Middleton; LeRoy McGaky, Public 
Schools, Menomonie; Russell Mosely, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison 
Wyoming: 

Donna Connor, University of Wyoming Field Representative, Railing; 
Charlene Stocsdill, Public Schools, Cheyenne 





ASCD Review Council 



Chairperson: Hakold Shane, Unix^rstty Professor of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington 

Delmo Della^Dora, Professor and Chairperson, Department of Teacher 
Education, California State University, Hayward 

Charles Kingston, Principal, Thomas Fowler Junior High School, 
Tigard, Oregon 

Glenys Unruh, Public Schools (Retired), Clayton, Missouri 
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ASCD Headquarters Staff 



Gordon Cawelti/ Executive Director 
Ronald S, BBJii*T:fTf Executive Editor 
Ruth T, Long/ Associate Director 
Roosevelt V^tlvpf /Associate Director 

Katmy L, Schau^/ Assistant Director for Program and Research 

John 'Bkajs>\e/ Business Manager 

Virginia O, Bekthy fAdministratix/e Assistant 

Janice Adkisson, Sarah Arlington, Joan Brandt* Yvonne Brinkley* 
Delia Campagna, Gayle R- Crossland* Anne Dees, Bartholomew 
Duarte, Anita Fitzpatrtck* Sandra J, Grayson, Jo Jones, Teola T, 
Jones, MarJorie Carroll Kicak, Indu B, Madan, Agatha D, Maddox* 
Clara M, Meredith, Frances Mindel, Nancy Carter Modrak, Nancy 
Olson* Barbara Robinson, Amy Rupp, Robert Shannon, Carolyn Shell, 
Barbara J, Sims, Betsey Thomas, Colette A, Wiluams 
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ASCD Publica 

Yearbooks 

A New Look ai Prooressive Educalion 

{610-17812) $8.00 
Considered Aclion for Curriculum Improvemenl 

t6lC>>a01d6) $97S 
Education for an OPen Society 

(610-74012) $6.00 
Evaluation aa Feedback and Guide 

(610-17700) $6.S0 
FeeJing* Valuing, and the Art of Growrng: 

tnsights tnto the Affective 

(610-77104) $9.75 
Ule Skills in School and Sodety 

(610-17766) $S.SO 
Ufelong Leaming-^A Human Agenda 

(610-79160) $9.7S 
Perceiving* Behaving* Becoming: A New Focus 

for ^ucation (610-17278) SS.OO 
Perspeclivee on Curriculum Development 

1776-1976 (610-76078) $9.S0 
Schooie in Search of Meaning 

(610-75044) $6.50 
Slaff DeveJopmenI /Org animation Development 

(610-61262) $9.7S 

Books and Booklets 

About Learning Materials (611-78134) $4.50 
Aclion Learning: Student Community Service 

Projecie (611-74018) $2.S0 
Adventuring* Masteringi Associating: New 

Strategiee torTeactitng Children 

(611-76080) $5.00 
Approacties to individualized Education 

(611-80204) $4.75 
Bilingual Education for Latinos 

(611-76142) $6.76 
CI assroom*Relevant Research inihe Language 

Arts (611-78140) $7.50 
Clinical Suporvislort — A State of the Art Review 

(611-60194) $3.75 
Curricular Coiicoms in a Revolutionary Era 

(611-17852) $6.00 
Curriculum Leaders: Improving Their Inlluence 

(611-76084) $4.00 
Curriculum Male rials '1980 (611^ig8) $6.00 
Curriculum Theory (611-77112) $7.00 
Degrading the Grading Myths: A Primer of 

Alternatives to Grades and Marks 

(611-76082) $6.00 
Educatir>g Engllsh^peaking Nispanics 

(611^0202) $6.50 
Elementary School Mathematics: A Guide to 

Current Research (611-75056) $5.00 
Blminating Ethnic Bias In tntstructional 

Materials; Comment and Bibliography 

(611-74020) $3.25 
Global Studies: Problems and Promises for 

Bementary Teachers (611-76036) $4.50 
Nandtjook of Baste Qtizenship Competencies 

(611^0196) $4.75 
HumanistJc Education: Objecttves and 

Assessment (611-78136) $4.75 
Learning More About Learning 

(611-17310) $2.00 
Measuring and Attaining the Goals oi Education 

(611^210) $6.50 



IS, Spring 1981 

Middle School In the Making 

(611-74024) $5.00 
The Middle SchooJ We Need 

(611-75060) $a50 
Moving Toward Self-Directed Learning 

(611-79166) $4,75 
Multicuitural Education: Commitments* Issues, 

and Appiicatlons (611-77108) $7.00 
Needs Assessment; A Focus for Curriculum 

Development (611-75048) $4.00 
Observational Methods in the Classroom 

(611-17948) $3.50 
open Educaibn: Critique and Assessment 

(611-75054) $4.75 
Partners: Parenis and Schocis 

(611-79168) $4.75 
Professional Supervision for Professional 

Teachers (611-75046) $4.50 
Reschooiing Society: A Concepiual Model 

(611-17950) $2.00 
The School of the Future— NOW 

(611-17920) $3.75 
Schools Become Accounlabie: A PACT 

Approach (611-74016) $3.50 
The School's Role as MoraJ Authority 

(611-77110) $4.50 
Selecting Learning Experiences: Unking 

Theory and Practice (611-78136) $4.75 
Social Studies for the Evolving Individual 

(611-17952) $3.00 
Staff Development: Staff Liberation 

(611-77106) $630 
Supervision: Emerging Profession 

(611-17796) $5.00 
Supervision In a New Key (61 1-17926) $a50 
Urban Education; The City as a Living 

Curriculum (611-80206) $6.50 
What Are the Sources of the Curriculum? 

(611-17522) $1.50 
Vitaltelngthe High School (611-74028) $3.50 
Developmental Characteristics of Children and 

Youth (wall chart) (611-75058) $2.00 



Dtacounts on quantity orders of same title to 
single address: 10-49 copieSt 10%; 50 or more 
copies* 15%. Make chacks or money orders 
payable to ASCD. Orders tolaUnQ $20.00 or 
less mitst be prepaid. Ordars from Institulfone 
and bualneasea must be on oflfcial puidiase 
order fomiL Sliipjdng and handHnfl charyea wDt 
be added 1o blHed purclwse onler t. Pfaasa iw 
sure (0 JVsf the stock number of eadi pcibJVca- 
ticttt shoiwn in parenl/wsas* 

Subscription lo fducaCfonaf LeadersAfp — $19*00 
a yaar. ASCD Membership dues: Regular (aub* 
scrfptlon [$18] and yearbook)— $34.00 a year; 
Comprehenstve (includes tubscripNon [$1S] 
and yearbook ptut olhef bookt and booklets 
ditlrlbuted dur]ng period of membership)-- 
$44.00 a year. 

ordef from: 

Assooiation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Devotopment 
225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria* Vfrglnia 22314 
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